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HE strikes now affecting the railways, docks, mines and metal among the more moderate elements in the trade unions. But if in 


industries of France present a threat which no Government can 
ignore for long. They are approaching the stage at which the Re- 
public itself, and not merely some group of parties, is threatened. 
But even if the new Government formed on Sunday by M. Robert 
Schuman, of the M.R.P., succeeds in restoring order for the time being 
it is very doubtful whether it can go on to cure the grave political 
and economical ills affecting the body of France. In neither its 
leadership, its composition nor its policy does the new Cabinet do 
much to remove the assumption underlying General de Gaulle’s 
whole attitude—the assumption that the present parties will continue 
to run round in circles until they and the present constitution collapse 
together. Within the narrow limits of the field of manoeuvre left to 
them the parties between the Communists on the Left and the 
Rassemblement du Peuple Francais (R.P.F.) on the Right have fol- 
lowed an inevitable course. The Socialists had to abandon the tour 
de force of minority leadership which they have sustained during the 
past year. M. Ramadier has been determined and honest, but his 
economic policy has been inadequate to arrest inflation ; the internal 
split between the Left and Right wings of the Socialist party itself has 
not been healed ; and the grip of M. Blum himself is weakening. 

It was inevitable in the circumstances that a strong party to 
the right of the Socialists—which could only mean the M.R.P.— 
should take over the leadership of the coalition. The swing of the 
municipal elections was a swing to the right, even though the M.R.P. 
happened to suffer by it ; the impatience of ordinary citizens with the 
constant threat of strikes has been growing steadily ; and if anybody 
in France is still interested in the maintenance of order then the 
challenge thrown down by the Communists cannot be ignored, even 
if it means one more step towards General de Gaulle. It was M. 
Blum’s crucial mistake that he did not see this last point. In the 
meantime the Communists themselves are busy burning their boats. 
They are now openly hostile not only to General de Gaulle, but to 
the Socialists, the Republic and every non~Communist Frenchman. 
Following the logic of those whose immediate objective is economic 
confusion they are simultaneously denouncing the present inflation 
and aggravating it by strikes and demands for higher wages. This 
looks like a policy of noisy retreat. Certainly it is pursued in the 
face of growing public disgust and of resistance and misgivings 


fact the strike wave dies down and M. Schuman’s Government 
manages to establish itself that will not settle any fundamental ques- 
tions. It will be a postponement—perhaps the last postponement— 
of the decisive crisis. 


Plans for Palestine 

The fact that 25 members of the Palestine Committee of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations have voted for a partition, 
with 13 against and 19 abstentions makes little difference to the prac- 
tical problem of running the country, even if the Assembly concurs. 

“Even in a stable political situation confusion of authority is 
dangerous,” Sir Alexander Cadogan reminded the Palestine Com- 
mittee of the United Nations Assembly a week ago ; and the situation 
which, with a studied neglect for this truism, the various United 
Nations plans are designed to cater for is likely to be far from stable. 
Both the American and the Russian proposals for the transitional 
period envisage the use of British forces—to say nothing of British 
prestige and goodwill—as the agents of a policy for which Britain 
is not responsible and which she has repeatedly said that she will in 
no circumstances enforce. To a Russian delegate the British attitude 
(which the Government deserve credit for making absolutely clear) 
appeared “ peculiar, to put it mildly”; and Mr. Herschel Johnson 
has been accusing us of being unco-operative. What it boils down to 
is that the collective acumen of the United Nations is, not un- 
naturally, stronger than their collective sense of responsibility ; 
everyone can see that there will probably be dirty work to do, but 
nobody is prepared to go and help do it. So the men on the spot— 
the tired and disillusioned British soldiers and administrators—would 
be on the spot in more senses than one if the Government did not 
stick firmly to its sound and constitutional approach to the problem 
of relinquishing the mandate and evacuating the country. 


Production Progress 

Since Britain has no comprehensive short-term index of produc- 
tion, assessments of the present situation must be partly quantitative 
but mostly qualitative. The quantitative measures are almost 
uniformly good. Coal production keeps near the level of 4,250,000 
tons per week, Exports are straining up, towards the difficult 
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objective of 143 per cent. of the 1938 volume set for June, 1948. 
Even exports of textiles are showing a tendency to rise, though it is 
not a sufficiently marked tendency to justify the sudden decision of 
the Oldham spinners to ignore the recommendation of their union 
that overtime should be worked. The success of the railway and 
other workers in the first week-end of overtime working to ensure a 
quicker turn-round for railway wagons had a moral effect which over- 
topped even the considerable improvement which it produced in the 
transport situation. This is the right spirit. Provided that each 
gain in the battle of production is carefully consolidated, then there 
is no harm in the fact that the main bottleneck should shift from coal 
to steel, from steel to transport, and on down the line until exports 
are booming and shops and larders are full. But consolidation means 
that rates of output must steadily be raised, not merely maintained ; 
and advance means mobility and resilience, so that, as time goes 
on, more and more industries must face the possibility of switching 
from one product to another. The fact is that it will be a long time 
before statistics can show beyond doubt that the buoyancy of pro- 
duction in the past few weeks is due to long-term rather than to 
seasonal or sporadic factors ; and when they do they will have to be 
matched by a wiser distribution of resources between capital and 
consumption goods than has been in evidence so far. But there is 
much to be thankful for even in the dawning possibility that British 
production has turned the corner. 


The Meaning of Gravesend 


The election of Sir Richard Acland at Gravesend by a majority of 
1,675 over his Conservative opponent is being hailed as a great 
psychological victory for the Socialists. A psychological victory it 
certainly is, for in the world of politics psychology comes first and 
the niceties of statistics come second. The maintenance of the re- 
markable record of the Labour Party of not having lost a single seat 
at a by-election in well over two years, the winning of an election at 
a crucial moment in the career of the Government and the country, 
and a marked superiority both in the personality of the Socialist 
candidate and in his electioneering technique—all these are important 
points. The reduction in the Socialist majority by 5,400 and the 
increase in the Conservative vote by 8,500 are overshadowed by them. 
Moreover, the effect of these figures is in any case considerably 
reduced by the fact that the Conservatives undoubtedly received a 
number of Liberal votes in the absence of a Liberal candidate, by 
the fact that until the last General Election this was a Conservative 
seat, and by the fact that although the last Labour member was a 
complete failure the seat did not change hands. In fact the slight 
statistical gain registered by the Conservatives would mean nothing 
at all but for the swing away from Labour at the recent municipal 
elections and the steady though small transfer of votes at previous 
Parliamentary by-elections. If there is a moral it is the old one that 
whatever the failures of the present Government may have been they 
have not yet been driven home by a marked revival of the Opposition. 
When all the opportunities presented at Gravesend are taken into 
account, the result must be recorded as a Conservative failure as well 
as a Socialist success. 


Betting and Advertising 


. 

British experience with the American loan has demonstrated that 
the device known as “ non-discrimination” is a two-edged weapon. 
Whether it is desirable or not depends entirely on who or what is 
being discriminated against. The debates on the Budget have given 
an excellent example of this fact in the Government’s measures con- 
cerning the taxation of betting and advertising. In the case of 
betting the Chancellor decided to discriminate against totalisators 
and in favour of bookmakers. The excuse for this mildly surprising 
decision was that totalisators are more easily reached and that the 
ability of bookmakers to evade taxation was no reason against mulct- 
ing the totalisators. This excuse is acceptable. In the case of 
advertising it was decided not to discriminate. The proposal to 
allow only 50 per cent. of advertising costs as expenses to be set 
against Income Tax and Profits Tax (as against 100 per cent. in the 
past) was <o affect all advertisers alike. Right from the start it was 
seen that such a blind sweep of the axe could not be permitted. 


_ experimental period of five years. 
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The Chancellor himself said that there would be certain exceptions, 
among which was no doubt the advertising of goods for export, 
Then there was the question of defining advertising, which began 
to bother business men from the moment the Chancellor spoke and 
has not stopped bothering them since. The practical criticisms 
grew, and by Tuesday, when the matter was debated in the Commons, 
they had reached formidable proportions. The measure discrimj- 
nated after all—in favour of firms which had no need to advertise. 
It failed to discriminate at one legitimate point—between adver- 
tisers, such as auctioneers, who are bound to impart useful informa- 
tion in the ordinary course of their business, and those who are not, 
The Chancellor suggested that these and all the other uncertainties 
and anomalies in the incidence of the tax would have to be sorted 
out by the Treasury. But most important of all, he did not turn 
down the suggestion of Mr. I. J. Pitman that the advertisers might 
themselves achieve a voluntary reduction in advertising in return 
for the abandonment of the tax. 


The Death Penalty ’ 


The fact that the Criminal Justice Bill, which is under discussion 
in the House this week, contains no reference to the question of 
capital punishment does not mean that the question will not be raised 
in a very definite form at an early stage. Some doubt exists about 
the precise procedure, but it seems clear that an amendment in one 
form or another will be in order. The issue between those who 
desire the abolition of the death penalty and those who desire its 
retention is clear-cut, but it rests largely on hypothetical assumptions, 
for the only way to prove what the effect of abolishing the penalty 
would be is to abolish it. The case for that course is considerably 
strengthened by the fact that in countries where capital punishment 
has been abolished its abolition has been followed by no increase in 
homicide. No one, indeed, can say how far the prospect of the 
gallows acts as a deterrent, or a greater deterrent than the prospect 
of fifteen or twenty years’ imprisonment ; few murders are such 
calculated affairs as that. Abolition does admittedly involve some 
risk, though less than many of its opponents contend. There is, 
therefore everything to be said for the middle course, which com- 
mands wide support in and out of Parliament, of abolition for an 
It is highly unlikely that the 
adoption of the proposal would result in an immediate increase of 
murders. If it did the experiment could be ended at any time, for 
Parliament can always revise its decisions. It is much more likely 
that at the end of the five years the abolition would by general consent 
be made permanent. It is to be hoped that the Government will 
allow a free vote on this important and essentially non-party issue. 


The Claims of the Needy 


There was unusual unanimity in Parliament on Monday in the 
approval given to the National Assistance Bill on its second reading, 
one Opposition member even going so far as to commend it as being 
“based on Tory principles.” The Minister of Health, commenting 
on its provisions, emphasised the new division of functions—the Cen- 
tral Government (the National Assistance Board) being responsible 
for financial aid to all needy persons over sixteen and the Local Autho- 
rities making the arrangements for their welfare. Special points 
made by Mr, Bevan were that the Bill completes the Government's 
series of social service measures, that the means test is being finally 
discarded (since adult sons and daughters will not be held respon- 
sible for the maintenance of their parents) and that the care of old 
people is becoming increasingly important, since it is calculated that by 
1970 the number having reached pensionable age will be one in five of 
the population. To the Local Authorities is to be entrusted the task 
of setting up a new type of home for the old—homes, Mr. Bevan 
suggested, that should not contain more than thirty residents, should 
offer privacy and should be run on the lines of hotels. Generous 
standards are to be observed by the National Assistance Board in 
calculating need; superannuation and war pensions, substantial 
savings and the ownership of a house are to be disregarded. The 
Bill is to come into force next July at the same time as the National 
Insurance Act ; but several of its provisions are by no means cleat. 
The welfare facilities to be offered by Local Authorities to the blind 
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and other disabled persons remain vague ; so does the scheme of 
centres to be set up by the National Assistance Board for the training 
of vagrants. The provision of homes for the old will depend on the 
building programme, All this will mo doubt be worked out in due 
time. The dominating and hopeful fact is the unanimity of all parties 
in acceptance of the principle that the care of the needy and aged 
is a proper and essential charge on the resources of the whole com- 
munity, and that those who are not in need should contribute to the 
necessities of those who are. The fact that such steps are being 
given, as they must be given, legislative form should not conceal the 
existence of a spirit of ready sacrifice, 


The Hotel Hold-up 


The hotel strike in London, with its paraphernalia of pickets and 
of strikers or their political supporters, usually the latter, who lie 
down in front of lorries and have to be dragged off by policemen, is 
as mischievous and indefensible a performance as can well be 
imagined. The ostensible origin of the strike was the dismissal by 
the Savoy Hotel management of a waiter named Piazza, who had 
only been at work there a matter of days. Whatever Mr. Piazza’s 
vices or virtues the Savoy management was not alone in the view 
it took of him, for when his reinstatement was mooted the staff of the 
grill room, where he had worked, declared they would stop work 
themselves if he was brought back. The National Arbitration 
Tribunal, to which the matter was referred, did indeed recommend 
Piazza’s reinstatement, but the hotel management contended that the 
tribunal had no power to enforce it, and a higher ruling has since 
confirmed that view. (The management paid Piazza some £170 in 
wages, without reinstating him, before he was actually dismissed.) 
From that point a confusion of negotiation, with a good deal of 
unwisdom on both sides, developed, and a Ministry of Labour Court 
of Enquiry has gone into the whole matter. Its report is expected 
to be published this week, and though the Court has no power to 
enforce its ruling its review of the whole case will at least give public 
opinion something to work on. Sinister aspects of the affair are the 
obvious attempt to make life in London’s principal hotels impossible 
in the week of the Royal Wedding, and the evidence that exists of 
the activity of agitators who are far more political than industrial. 
The fact that only a small proportion of the staff at the Savoy, where 
the whole thing originated, has come out on strike is significant. 


The Commonwealth 

It is satisfactory to have got an authoritative official ruling on the 
right use of the terms “ Commonwealth,” “ Empire,” and “ Colonial,” 
and characteristic of British methods that the question only came up 
incidentally in the discussion of a measure of trifling importance 
dealing with the admission to the British Medical Register of doctors 
not possessing British qualifications ; the term Prime Minister was 
never Officially recognised till it appeared in the Chequers Estate Act 
of 1917. As the medical Bill was slipping quietly through the House 
of Lords earlier this month Lord Altrincham, whose interest is in 
empire, not in medicine, pointed out pertinently that the use of the 
word “colonial” in the measure, to cover Dominions as well as 
strictly colonial territories, was a grave misnomer. Lord Henderson 
at once promised to look into the matter, and in the committee stage 
he moved to substitute “ Commonwealth ” for “Colonial” through- 
out, adding that this was the term which the Departinent of 
Commonwealth Relations and the Colonial Office in joint consultation 
decided would best meet the case, But it does not meet all cases. A 
differentiation between the self-governing and the non-self-governing 
members of the Commonwealth is necessary. Hitherto the distinc- 
tion has been between the British Commonwealth of Nations and 
the Colonial Empire. In view of the new ruling the familiar term 
British Empire disappears, and in view of the associations unjustly 
attached to the word imperialism perhaps it is as well. The decision 
now is that Commonwealth covers everything once comprised under 
the term Empire, and that within the Commonwealth there exist the 
Dominions and the colonies, and, not strictly within it, the terrigories 
held under mandate or trusteeship. Whether this is the best nomen- 
clature or not its general adoption will avoid a good deal of the 
confusion which has hitherto existed. 


AT WESTMINSTER 


HE debate on the Second Reading of the Housing (Temporary 

Accommodation) Bill had various points of interest for the 
student of politics and of the ways of Parliament. First, there was 
the short time allotted to the discussion of a sum of money, required 
as excess cost for temporary housing only, but equal to about half 
the national Budget of the time of the Battle of Waterloo. There 
must have been some stirring in the venerable graves of Huskisson, 
Peel and Gladstone, those punctilious and economical statesmen. 
Secondly, the debate, starting with only a handful in the House, 
showed how quickly the attendance reacts to a spirited debate on a 
matter of interest. Thirdly, the conciliatory attitude of the Govern- 
ment, when the Committee stage was taken on Wednesday, showed, 
to any who may insist on doubting it, that Parliamentary discussion 
serves a useful purpose. Lastly, the debate illustrated the high 
quality of a discussion, where speeches are short and contributed 
against a background of knowledge. Commander Galbraith and 
Mr. Orr-Ewing were effective in criticism, while Mr. Marples came 
off well in a running exchange with the Government Benches, from 
which Mr. Sparks and Mrs. Braddock made lively contributions. 

. os * * 

Monday’s debate on the National Assistance Bill showed how 
difficult it is to make an interesting occasion out of a debate on a 
Bill, on which most Members wish to say much the same sort of 
thing—and in a laudatory sense at that. Controversy and contra- 
diction, in this imperfect world, are the spice of debate ; and without 
them, Monday’s dish was flavourless enough. Mr. Bevan, in par- 
ticular, seemed to feel the flattening effect of speaking in this 
unusual atmosphere of harmony. His political Micawberism on such 
occasions consists in waiting for somebody to stand up, in order 
that his lethal genius can come into play in attempted extermin- 
ation; but few obliged him on Monday, and his speech ambled 
peacefully on. Mr. Elliot’s larger historical sense and far-ranging 
mind enabled him to be rather more successful in a debate resonant 
with the echoes of history. Mr. Bevan paid tribute to the Webbs, 
and quoted Milton. Mr. Elliot paid tribute as well to Asquith, 
Lloyd George, Chamberlain and Lord Rushcliffe, and quoted 
Trollope and Henry IV of France. Other Members were freer 
with their tributes than with their quotations. Commander 
Hutchison paid tribute to Shaftesbury and Joseph Chamberlain, but 
Mr. Woodburn restored the political balance by singling out Keir 
Hardie, John Burns and Bernard Shaw. 

* * x * 

The Finance Bill debate, of course, was all very modern and 
practical, as such things should be. But though the debate ranged 
far and wide over inflation, profits tax, advertisements, food sub- 
sidies and other grave subjects, it repeatedly succumbed to an 
apparently invincible temptation to return to the intriguing subject 
of bookmakers. The ears of these gentlemen—unless, of course, 
protected by being close to the ground—must have tingled almost 
continuously from the moment when Mr. Glenvil Hall referred to 
them as “elusive creatures,’ whom the Government would like to 
get at, until late at night when Dr. Morgan said that he regarded 
betting as a vice, which should be dealt with by disciplinary action 
if necessary. Between the two came Sir Alan Herbert, pointing out 
that if a man bets on a horse through a totalisator he is a capital 
fellow and part of the export drive ; but if he does so through a 
bookmaker, he is merely a low fellow—but he may get better odds. 

* * * * 

In addition to these main dishes, the week included a large 
number of supplemental dishes. There was the Prayer to annul 
the Potato Rationing Order, ably moved by Mr. James Reid, and 
supported by Mr. Baker-White and Mr. Thornton-Kemsley. There 
was Mr. Henry Hynd’s adjournment debate on Sir Oswald Mosley, 
supported by Mr. Goodrich and Mr. Shepherd. There was the 
finishing off of the Emergency Laws Transitional Bill, which, even 
though Sir David Maxwell Fyfe and Mr. W. S. Morrison did not 
speak again, maintained to the end the character of a forensic 
field-day with Mr. Manningham-Buller, Mr. Boyd-Carpenter and 
Mr. Younger in the van. D.C. W.-S. 
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THE FUTURE OF EUROPE 


T would be hard to imagine conditions more unpropitious for 

a meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers than those 
existing today. The gulf between Russia on the one hand and 
Britain and the United States on the other is to all appearance 
wider than ever. The creation of the Cominform at Belgrade is 
an attempt not merely to organise all Eastern Europe on a Com- 
munist basis but to draw into the same affiliation France and 
Italy through the Communist Parties in those countries ; and the 
state of France today shows how great the danger is that such an 
endeavour may yet succeed. The Cominform, moreover, 
represents not merely a passive alternative to the Marshall Plan, 
on which all Western Europe rests its hopes, but an active and 
avowed attempt to frustrate the plan’s success. While Russian 
activities, moreover, are taking this form in one field they are 
directed at Lake Success to preventing the election to the United 
Nations of a number of States eligible on every ground except 
that they do not enjoy Moscow’s favour, to the disadvantage both 
of the United Nations as an organisation and of the individual 
States themselves. In Berlin Russia deploys her propaganda in 
yet another form, Marshal Sokolovsky having thought fit to mark 
the eve of the Foreign Ministers’ Conference by the issue of a 
voluminous and completely baseless set of charges against the 
British and American elements of the Control Council in their 
administration of Western Germany. The Soviet Press meanwhile 
sustains unabated its output of calumny and vilification against 
everything conceived or executed by the Governments of Britain 
and the United States. And M. Molotov fulminates normally. 

It may well be asked whether in such circumstances, and in 
view of the failure of the Foreign Ministers’ deputies even to 
agree on the agenda for the conference—thanks solely to the 
consistent opposition of the Russian member to his three 
colleagues, who were at one throughout—it is worth while for the 
Foreign Ministers to meet at all. The answer must be that it 
most emphatically is. The time may come, it may be actually 
imminent, when the three Western Powers, refusing to be 
frustrated indefinitely by Russia’s intractable opposition, will have 
to decide to abandon the futile attempt at co-operation and proceed 
as best they may to organise peace, and whatever prosperity 
they can, within the territories under their control or prepared to 
collaborate with them. It would be a grave decision. It would 
mean the severance for an indeterminate period not merely of 
Germany but of all Europe. But it would not be a fatal disaster. 
Given the successful application of the Marshall Plan, given an 
effective resistance by France and Italy to the subversive forces at 
present undermining them, given continued and resolute co- 
operation between the sixteen European States which have worked 
out a plan for their salvation at Paris, Western Europe, including 
Western Germany, may well be lifted out of the slough in which 
it is sunk today and set on the way to the recovery of its pre- 
war prosperity. But what need not be a fatal disaster would 
be a grave disaster none the less, and Mr. Bevin and Mr. Marshall 
are right beyond all question in going into this conference with 
the resolve to wring success from persistent failure. They have 
not been much encouraged at the outset, for M. Molotov, finding 
himself in the usual minority of one, declared on the opening day 
that he preferred agreement of four to agreement of three. So 
do all concerned. But this enunciation of the veto in another 
form is a challenge that must be taken up. Mr. Marshall is cutting 
matters rather fine in suggesting that a fortnight’s discussion is 
enough, but certainly if at the end of a fortnight deadlock remains 
then decisions which may make this conference a conference to 
end such conferences may well be justified. 


But complete pessimism today would be premature. It is due 
to M. Molotov to recognise that he did, contrary to expectation, 
agree to the inscription on the agenda of the proposed four-Power 
pact to ensure the demilitarisation of Germany. It is true that 
he coupled with it a demand for discussion of the measures of 
demilitarisation already taken, but no one could reasonably object 
to that. Those two items therefore are definitely on the agenda ; 
so is the question of the Austrian Treaty ; the German Treaty ; 
a political organisation for Germany ; and economic principles for 
Germany. What is more, the order of the items has been agreed 
on, M. Molotov accepting the ingenious French compromise 
whereby Austria is taken first, but referred at once to the Ministers’ 
deputies ; the Ministers themselves start on the German peace 
treaty. Over the field of discussion as a whole it would be a 
miracle if anything like complete agreement were reached. At 
every point the Russian view is at present opposed to the Western 
view. The crux of everything is the Potsdam provision that 
Germany shall be treated as a single economic unit. So long as 
Russia chooses to act in flat defiance of that agreement it is idle 
for her to talk of anything like four-Power control of the Ruhr. 
There must be four-Power control of everything or nothing. The 
iron curtain must disappear altogether so far as Germany is con- 
cerned, whatever happens to it on her eastern frontier. Her 
normal economy must be restored, the East providing food for the 
West and the West supplying the needs of the East in coal and 
machinery and every kind of industrial product. If that happens 
the Ruhr will cease, as France as well as Russia desires, to operate 
under purely Anglo-American direction, and find its place under 
the general administration of a unified Germany. 

The prospect of M. Molotov’s acceptance of that fulfilment of 
Potsdam so far seems remote. Unless he does accept it to talk 
of the payment to Russia of ten thousand million dollars of repara- 
tion is futile. As soon as Germany is in a position to pay anything, 
over and above what she needs to secure her necessary imports, 
the first charge must be reimbursement of the large sums Britain 
and America have expended on feeding their Western zones. In 
any case the figure M. Molotov mentions is hopelessly beyond 
Germany’s capacity ; but he no doubt possesses sufficient realism 
to be prepared for some compromise on that. Nothing excessive 
is asked of the Russian Foreign Minister. Wholehearted collabora- 
tion with his colleagues for the resuscitation of Europe would be 
completely alien to his character. But even a partial abandonment of 
his customary adamantine negative might be sufficient to save the 
conference from total failure. And if it does not totally fail, if 
some sensible progress along the road to recovery can be registered, 
there will be justification for continuing the endeavour to agree. 
But if after Mr. Marshall’s fortnight or some such period no pro- 
gress has been made, then the Western Powers must be prepared 
to act independently and to do it swiftly. The temporary partition 
of Germany must be accepted and the need to organise the Western 
zones politically as well as economically must be recognised. While 
demilitarisation must be resolutely enforced, every facility for 
legitimate industrial development must be conceded. The refusal 
to permit Germany an efficient fishing fleet must be rescinded. The 
destruction of factories must be reduced to the lowest limits con- 
sistent with military safety. The fullest scope must be given to 
German skill and initiative and enterprise in industry. Currency 
reform must be put in hand. Every forward step that has been 
delayed in the hope that it might be taken on a four-Power basis 
must be taken without Russia and taken forthwith. 

Thatis an unhappy conclusion to reach, but it must not overshadow 
other prospects that are far more hopeful. Nothing has been more 
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encouraging since the war in Europe ended than the evolution of 
American opinion in the matter of help for this shattered continent. 
The discussions in Congress this week, particularly the speeches of 
Senator Vandenberg, Senator Connally and Representative Herter, 
and the popular support they have obviously commanded, are a 
manifestation that should both encourage and invigorate. It is true 
that what is in question at this moment is valy short-term relief 
for France, Italy and Austria (and on a small scale for China), but 
all serious opposition to the main Marshall Plan, to which Congress 
will apply itself after Christmas, has virtually disappeared. There 
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will be discussion on how to act, and on what scale, practically 
none on whether to act. To the magnanimity of this national 
attitude the fullest recognition is due. It is sometimes said that 
in what she proposes America is consulting her own interests as 
well as Europe’s. That may be true enough. It is all to the good 
that America’s interests and ours should coincide. But the fact 
remains that what America is contemplating is something unprece- 
dented in history and that we in Europe are the immediate bene- 
ficiaries. Our appreciation of what that great nation is doing must 
be unqualified and unstinted. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


WO people attended morning service in Romsey Abbey last Sun- 

day for the purpose for which that ancient and noble pile was 
raised—the worship of God. It was the first Sunday of their married 
lives, and there was no question for them how it should be observed. 
They, of course, were not the only ones who were there in that spirit ; 
the Abbey always has its respectable quota of worshippers. But what 
of the crowds that came in their cars from miles away and packed 
the Abbey long before the hour of mattins and strained and craned 
and jostled to get a glimpse of the royal pair? What was the motive 
that took them to this place of worship? The enthusiasm the 
wedding has evoked is stirring and impressive, but there is nothing 
to be said for it when it degenerates into extravagance, still less when 
it sinks to gross unseemliness. One daily paper tells how women 
after the Romsey service moved up to the front row to kneel 
and pray where thé Princess had knelt and prayed. It may 
be, of course, that petitions (if any were in fact framed) with 
such a cachet have a special efficacy. Who was it who once spoke 
of the well-known preference. of the Almighty for University men? 
There may, similarly, be a special preference for prayers offered 
from a stool where royalty has knelt. I, certainly, am in no position 
to deny that there is, But to my terrestrial mind it seems simply a 


blasphemous business. 
* * * * 


Mr. Marshall, the American Secretary of State, is not yet a familiar 
figure to most people in this country, in spite of the part the plan 
that bears his name plays in every political or economic discussion, 
Some measure of his calibre is given in a passage from the late 
Mr. Winant’s Letter From Grosvenor Square, published on Wednes- 
day of this week. The Ambassador had been writing of General 
Grant and the secret of his success as a soldier. “ And then,” he goes 
on, “I thought of George Marshall. Grant would have compre- 
hended the man—this tall figure who could grasp the total reach of 
war with practicality, imagination and global-mindedness. .. I 
remember Churchill turning to me towards the end of the war and 
saying ‘Perhaps he was the greatest Roman of them all.’” That 
was General Marshall. What we owed to him in the war is not yet 
fully realised. It may yet be that our debt to Mr. Marshall the 
statesman may in history bulk larger still. 

. * * * 

A change of the editorship of one of the six principal London 
dailies is a matter of some importance, Mr. Gerald Barry (who is a 
brother of the Bishop of Southwell) has been editor of the News 
Chronicle since 1936, and it is announced that though he is relin- 
quishing the editorial chair at the end of the year he will remain a 
director of the paper.. He has been prompt to deny a statement that 
his resignation is due to specific differences between him and Lord 
Layton, the Chairman of the News Chronicle. That, of course, 
must be accepted without question. At the same time fully har- 
monious co-operation between an active proprietor and an inde- 
pendent minded editor can never be easy to maintain on any paper. 
The name of Mr. Barry’s successor has not been announced. I shall 
be surprised if it does not turn out to be Mr, R. J. Cruikshank, who 
was editor of the Star from 1936 to 1941 and during the war head of 
the American section of the Ministry of Information. 

7 * 7 . 

With great respect to the Minister of Works, I wish he would 
appoint a small committee to consult with him about the disposition 
of London statues. The future of two of them, General Gordon 


and James II, is being unsatisfactorily—in the case of Gordon most 
unsatisfactorily—setfled at this moment. About King James we 
perhaps need not worry much if he is established, as intended, in 
a bit of the National Gallery enclosure. But for the demand that 
he shall join his brother, Charles II, in the grounds of the Royal 
Hospital at Chelsea there is very little to be said. King James, as 
Duke of York, was Lord High Admiral, and (vide Pepys) rendered 
really great servites to the Navy. His right place is somewhere near 
the Admiralty, and there would be no difficulty at all about finding 
a suitable site. The expulsion of Thornycroft’s General Gordon 
from London is a much more serious matter, and to send him to 
Sandhurst because he was once at Woolwich seems a little inept. 
Gordon, with all his faults, was a great historic figure. That was 
why his statue was placed in Trafalgar Square. Now that its site 
is absorbed by the Jellicoe-Beatty memorial, it is absurd to suggest 
that it can be accommodated nowhere else in London. 
x 7 * * 


The expatriation of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, which is now 
owned by the University of Chicago, was a matter for regret and 
some misgiving. The latter sentiment will be considerably intensified 
by an occurrence which the Daily Telegraph reported on Monday. 
The article on Palestine in the current Britannica Year Book has, 
astonishingly enough, been entrusted to Rabbi Israel Goldstein, 
chairman of the World Zionist Federation, and contains such obser- 
vations as that 

“British military forces turned Palestine into a police State. 
Military searches were conducted, curfews imposed, elementary 
civil rights were violated, some of the troops behaved with barbaric 
cruelty, Jewish property was destroyed and thousands of Jews 
were placed in concentration camps.” 

The fact that some of the statements here are true does little to 
mitigate the gross partisanship of the passage. If the Encyclopaedia 
loses its objectivity it loses its reason for existence, 

. * * * 

The mace is a traditional symbol of authority. Unless the mace 
is in its place the House of Commons cannot sit. Not only in the 
Dominion Parliaments but in many colonial Assemblies the mace 
plays its accustomed part. A high authority on Parliamentary forms 
and ceremonies is concerned—and very reasonably—to know whether 
the Parliament of the latest autonomous member of the Common- 
wealth, Ceylon, has yet acquired, or proposes to acquire, a mace, It 
certainly should. Its Ghamber, when it is constituted, will no 
doubt have a Speaker, and he will be materially fortified in his dignity 
and authority by association. Whose business it may be to see to 
such matters I do not claim to know ; but whoever he is I hope he 
will see to this matter. 

* * . + 

Others besides myself no doubt were interested to note the 
instruction to “all Parsons, Vicars and Curates within this Realm” 
to include the name of the Duke of Edinburgh in the prayer for the 
Royal Family. What, specifically, is a parson? The word, of 
course, goes back to Chaucer and far beyond. Strictly speaking, 
parson is equivalent to rector—“a holder of a parochial benefice in 
full possession of its rights and dues.” But, as the O.E.D. hastens 
to add, the word has been extended successively in popular use to 
include a vicar, a chaplain, a curate and even a nonconformist 
minister or preacher. JANUS. 
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UNSTABLE ITALY 
By ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


S it for lack of space thar the British daily Press since the war has 
seldom published news about Italy other than that of violent 
incidents? This is extremely misleading. There is a lot of violent 
talk in Italy but surprisingly little violent action. There have been 
a number of incidents this month, due sometimes to the action of the 
various pseudo-Fascist groups, sometimes to that of the Communists. 
Many Communists have been spoiling for battle for some time. 
Earlier in the year they were irked by the studied moderation of 
their leader, Togliatti: some of them are certainly glad that external 
considerations have now modified his caution, 

One can have no picture of post-war Italy unless one is aware of 
the large number of factors which have tended to exasperate the best 
elements of the population, quite apart from the chronically or 
factiously discontented. On the economic side there has been the 
really terrifying rise in prices. It is too soon to judge whether the 
latest Government attempt to check this is succeeding ; at least the 
good oil harvest has brought down the price of one of the main 
popular foods. The general rise in prices has accentuated Italy’s 
flagrant social inequalities in a period when social justice has been 
postulated as never before. On the political and educational side it 
has been exasperating to people of integrity to find the main organs 
of the Press bought back by the owners of Mussolini’s day, who have 
reinstated the journalists they formerly employed, so that all but 
the Left party papers, which cannot be published on anything like 
so large a scale, attribute every disorder to Leftist provocation. It 
is exasperating to see publications coming out which insidiously 
praise poor, wronged Mussolini. It has been exasperating to find 
some of the most unprincipled Fascists reinstated as teachers in 
schools and universities where they can exert considerable influence. 
Eminent scholars such as the philosopher, Professor De Ruggiero, 
whose views are no more revolutionary than those of a moderate 
English Liberal, have protested in vain by resigning from the 
Advisory Council of the Ministry of Education. 

Who is responsible for the policy which causes so much exaspera- 
tion? A mainly Christian Democrat Cabinet headed by a Christian 
Democrat Prime Minister, De Gasperi, with a Christian Democrat 
Minister of Education, Professor Gonella. Both De Gasperi and 
Gonella are closely associated in people’s minds with the Vatican. 
The neglect of State schools in favour of Catholic educational insti- 
tutions has become increasingly obvious in practice, while the new 
Constitution seems likely to perpetuate clerical influence upon 
education and family life. Indeed, Italy today seems to be subject 
to clerical pressure such as it has not known since the Risorgimento 
put an end to the Papal States and the Bourbon Kingdom of Naples 
and Sicily. Very devout Catholics are among the exasperated, men 
and women who deplore the reinforcement of faith through favour or 
force. They are troubled, too, by the wealth of the Church and by 
the disposition of its wealth. No doubt the Papacy has good reasons 
for its present-day policy and for the manifold activities of its priests. 
The resistance movement had united priests and Partisans, and anti- 
clericalism had died a natural death, but now the Italian air is heavy 
with the resurrection of this ancient conflict. 

This is the background to the political battle to be joined when 
the first regular Parliament of the Republic is elected under the new 
Constitution next March. When the Constituent Assembly was 
elected in June of last year only three parties large enough to be 
important emerged, no one of them, unfortunately (thanks to P.R.), 
with an absolute majority. The Christian Democrats were the largest 
single party, an amorphous mass, people used to say, of reformers 
and conservatives jumbled up together. In the meantime they have 
changed but not diminished, for they have lost on the Left and 
gained on the Right. The Uomo Qualunque Party, one of the 
pseudo-Fascist groups which threatened to become a fourth mass 
party a year ago, showed ominous signs of breaking up in the Rome 
municipal elections last month, and its disillusioned members seem 
to be taking refuge with the Christian Democrats. Losses due to 
the growth of anti-clericalism are probably counter-balanced by 
the feeling that there is no effectual resistance to Communism except 
through the Christian Democrat Party, and the force of De Gasperi’s 


personality adds weight fo this feeling. Moreover, the strength of 
the clerical party machine is growing, and in a country which is 
poor, and therefore tends to be corrupt, the political advantages of 
being in power are considerable. And then one should not forget that 
the Christian Democrat Party is something characteristically Italian 
and that those who are not against the priests are for them. 

The second largest party which emerged from the elections of 
June, 1946, was that of the Socialists, but early this year a group led 
by Saragat split off in protest against the party’s co-operation with 
the Communists. High hopes were aroused by this move of Saragat ; 
he was to become the leader of the moderate non-Marxist Left 
which had for so long been trying to put itself on the map and to 
institute the social reforms which everyone in theory accepted as 
necessary. But Saragat was too warmly welcomed by people on the 
Right as the latest recruit in the fight against Bolshevism. The 
working people felt that just when their flimsy gains won through 
the Resistance movement should have been consolidated he deserted 
from the ranks, and it is difficult to think that he will ever regain 
their confidence. Efforts are constantly made in the direction of 
Socialist reunion, and the last members of the war-time Partito 
d@’Azione, which we should call Left-wing Liberal, have recently 
adhered to the main Socialist formation under Nenni ; but at present 
Italian Socialism is in too fluid a state to attract either sceptics or 
enthusiasts. 

Thus everyone who is reacting strongly against the priest in 
politics, or who refuses to work with former Fascists now passing 
from PUomo Qualunque to la Democrazia Cristiana, sees only one 
effectual alternative. The Communist Party in Italy is large and 
well organised. It does not bother people with orthodox Marxist 
theory, but it often supplies them with social services, and for simple 
working people it is often something—perhaps the only thing—to 
which one owes unquestioning loyalty, because to them it stands for 
the solidarity of the poor. The more politically conscious are eager 
to bring about some kind of self-government in industry such as they 
or their fathers have been striving for since the first World War. 
They have now been able to make a modest beginning with councils 
of management in a good many factories, but there is a feeling that 
the present Government is unfriendly to this development and that 
only the Communists, who are powerful in the Italian T.U.C., will 
ensure its success. 

There is another set of motives which impel many Italians to line 
up with Communism. Just as they are willing to forget Togliatti’s 
inglorious compromise with the Vatican over the question of the 
relation between Church and State‘as defined in the Constitution, 
so they forgive his share, when he was Minister of Justice, in 
the amnesty last year which brought so many Fascists back into 
circulation. Unquestionably the Communist performance during the 
period of resistance to the neo-Fascists and the Germans was superb, 
and some feel that, slogans apart, Communism is anti-Fascism par 
excellence. It is obvious to everyone that many characteristics of 
the general Italian situation today are painfully reminiscent of the 
year or so before Mussolini came to power. Then, too, there was 
an epidemic of strikes and much economic disorder, and there were 
Governments which tolerated unlawful actions initiated from the 
Right. “It” was allowed to happen in those days. Now, many 
people feel, if the Government is too complacent the Communists 
must and can step in.” There are Christian Democrats who feel like 
this. 

At present the danger of a successful Fascist coup does not seem 
to be very great. There are a number of more or less Fascist and 
Monarchist groups which are hostile to the Republic, but they lack 
unity and they lack a new Duce. Among the candidates a young 
man called Patrissi possesses the right oratorical qualifications. Last 
year, while the Communists spasmodically terrorised red Romagna 
and the Marches, fairly Fascist toughs did much the same in the 
South, especially in Apulia and Sicily. It sounds banal to say %, 
but they certainly had encouragement from local landowners, whose 
attitude towards the terribly poor peasants is rather less cruel than 
that of the unenlightened section of the Tsarist nobility. The parties 
of the Left in Italy have always had a good deal of peasant support, 
and this year the Communists have been pushing down into the 
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countryside south of Naples with a certain amount of success ; 
when Sicily elected its Diet in April they did better than anyone 
had expected. The South, hitherto politically dormant, may become 
the main battlefield before the elections in March. Recently there 
have been outbreaks all over the country, but one has the impression 
that the clash is more bitter in Apulia, where the winter is a period 
of destitution for the peasantry. 

On Sunday, November 16th, just before the situation in Bari and 
Taranto came to a head, Togliatti appealed to the “ Workers’ Peace 
Front ”—there seems to have been a slight contradiction in terms— 
“to prepare ourselves for new fights and new episodes.” At the 
Christian Democrat Party Congress at Naples on the same day De 
Gasperi took note of this declaration of war, and in forcible language 
hurled it back. Meanwhile in the lobbies of Palazzo Montecitorio, 
where the Constituent Assembly meets, the possibilities of a 
moderate Left Cabinet have been canvassed afresh, no doubt with 
exquisite Latin finesse. So far De Gasperi seems only to be making 
gestures in the direction of the Saragat group to broaden his Govern- 
ment before the elections are held, but it is difficult to feel that the 
tragic Right-versus-Left cleavage in Italy can be smoothed over by 
the acceptance of Cabinet office by a man who has already been 
abused as the Judas of the Left. 


BRITAIN AND ARGENTINA 


By GEORGE BRINSMEAD 


NOTHER British trade mission, under Sir Clive Baillieu, is 
A leaving for Buenos Aires this week. There is nothing essen- 
tially new in that. Year by year news agency telegrams announce 
the opening and closing of negotiations between representatives of 
Great Britain and Argentina in Buenos Aires. Contracts for meat, 
cereals and raw materials on the one hand, and manufactured goods 
on the other, are signed. Railways and other vast British interests 
are sold. Currency is blocked and unblocked. The bare facts are 
recorded in our newspapers, yet, in spite of the magnitude of the 
issues involved, little is known in this country of the real story of 
Anglo-Argentine relations, the dramatic changes of fortune and of 
feeling that underlie the news. The background, for some quite 
inexplicable reason, has been ignored, though it is in the vicissitudes 
of 150 years that the secret of present problems is very largely to be 
found. The Argentines are just as aware of the past as we are 
ignorant of it, and only by knowing what is in their minds can we 
understand the situation with which our official negotiators have to 
grapple. When Sir Wilfrid Eady went to Buenos Aires a year or so 
ago, and argued that our debt to Argentina had arisen because Great 
Britain had been fighting for humanity, the Argentine spokesman, 
Sr. Miguel Miranda, replied: “ San Martin also fought for the free- 
dom of America, but the British bankers charged him 8 per cent. 
compound interest.” At this time Argentine citizens became vividly 
conscious of how much they had loathed travelling in British-owned 
trains on their own soil, working for British land-and-meat com- 
panies, and listening to the complaints of British shareholders, The 
explanation of the present mood must often be sought far back in 
time, though present-day events will provide the immediate occasion 
for its expression. 

British interest in the Rio de la Plata began, of course, when it 
was still a monopoly of Spain, a storehouse of treasure which Eng- 
land fitfully plundered. At the end of the eighteenth century indus- 
try was developing in Great Britain, and there arose a need for new 
markets and additional sources of raw materials. The war between 
Great Britain and Spain provided the opportunity to attack the 
Spanish colonies openly, and to offer wider commercial prospects 
to the colonists, who had long been restless under the domination 
of the motherland. In 1806 Sir Home Popham captured Buenos 
Aires, and his troops were for a short time accepted by the population 
as a means of undermining the power of Spain. Local self-confidence 
then soon developed, and the desire for external assistance diminished 
correspondingly. Within three months the criollos themselves had 
expelled the British invaders. The local population repulsed another 
such invasion in the following year. It is one of the remarkable 
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facts in Anglo-Argentine history that little resentment on either 
side resulted. The two abortive invasions had broken the hold 
of Spain over the Rio de la Plata, and had opened that estuary to 
British trade. By 1824 there were 3,000 British subjects resident in 
Buenos Aires. 

Thus did Great Britain begin to collaborate in the making of 
Argentina. British enterprise, technical skill, manufactured goods 
and capital were all welcomed during this period. The British 
pioneers and investors, however, had the most extravagant visions 
of the Rio de la Plata, and they suffered many disappointments. 
John Parish Robertson, who sailed from Greenock in December, 
1806, (his expedition only reached Montevideo) wrote in his famous 
Letters that at that time the natives of Buenos Aires were reputed 
to be willing to give untold gold for British manufacturers, while their 
warehouses were as well stocked with valuable produce as their 
coffers were filled with precious metals. The women were said to be 
all beautiful, and the men all handsome and athletic. Great Britain 
responded enthusiastically. The rich, the poor, the needy, the 
speculative and the ambitious all looked to the making or mending 
of their fortunes in those favoured regions. Parish Robertson found 
himself travelling in the company of “two thousand merchants, 
traders, adventurers and a dubious crew which could scarcely pass 
muster even under the latter designation.” This phase of merchant- 
adventuring was followed, in the 1820s, by a period of wild specula- 
tion. All the Latin American governments were now eager for 
British capital. Large sums were invested in the bonds that these 
unstable régimes placed on the London market, and in lavish and 
impossible economic enterprises in El Dorado. By 1840 most of the 
government bonds were worthless, and the majority of the joint-stock 
companies had collapsed. Argentina had received her fair share 
of British capital during this spate of speculation, and when the 
British public had forgotten their initial losses the influx of capital 
was resumed. By 1913 British investments in Argentina totalled 
£400,000,000. As the power of Great Britain in the Rio de la Plata 
grew, so did there arise the first feelings of resentment among the 
local population. British individuals and governments were not 
always tactful in their dealings with “the natives.” The Argentines 
reacted by expressing their dislike of the greed displayed by British 
capitalists. (In 1913, however, the average annual return on British 
investments was under § per cent.) The first seeds of nationalism 
had begun to germinate. 


In spite of this growing resistance among the Argentine people, 
British investments continued to increase right up to 1931. In that 
year the Prince of Wales inaugurated a mammoth British Empire 
Exhibition in Buenos Aires ; the band of the Cameron Highlanders 
drew huge crowds to the floodlit arena nightly ; British business-men 
flocked to “B.A.” ; and the big stores and the smaller shops with 
English names were full of British goods. At the Hurlingham Club, 
on the outskirts of the city, gentlemen in blazers and white flannels 
smoked their pipes, read Punch and The Tatler, and discussed local 
cricket. English schools flourished, almost uncontaminated by the 
Spanish language or the Argentine curriculum, The railways, the 
banks, the ports and many of the great estancias were in British 
hands. Then the slump came, The demand for Argentine meat, 
cereals and raw materials fell, and the standard of living of the whole 
country was thereby threatened. The crisis revealed the extent, fo 
which Argentine economy was dependent on the British market and 
British manufactured commodities. Argentine nationalism sprouted 
overnight. Isolated voices had occasionally proclaimed that the 
power of the big estancieros, whose wealth was derived from the 
export of their produce to Great Britain, was preventing the 
development of the other resources of Argentina. These few voices 
were now haranguing a vast audience. Argentina, they said, was 
shackled to British economy, Now was the moment to initiate a 
campaign for independence. Domestic industry had become a vital 
necessity if the Argentine economy was to be balanced. The 
estancieros (who were politically Conservatives) resisted, but their 
monopoly was breaking. 
~The second world war accelerated Argentine industrial develop- 
ment enormously. When the war ended, Argentina was “on top of 
the world.” Her young industries were booming; her stock of 
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foreign currencies was very great ; her products were everywhere in 
demand ; foreign-owned companies were falling into Argentine hands 
at last. The mood of self-congratulation continued until Mr. 
Dalton’s announcement on the inconvertibility of sterling (which 
Argentine officials considered high-handed and impolite). Argentina 
then found herself unexpectedly and desperately short of dollars. 
World trade was suddenly paralysed. There was an indication that 
the prevailing high prices for Argentine products would not, after all, 
last for ever. President Perén’s ambitious Five-Year Plan (which 
was the natural sequel to the earlier nationalist ideas) was 
seen to be more dependent on external conditions than the 
gallant General had ever anticipated, The traditional association 
with Great Britain, whose collaboration had so often been solicited 
in the past, was revealed once again as having a vital significance 
for Argentina. 

During the past few years several obstacles to Anglo-Argentine 
friendship have been removed. The railways have been acquired by 
the Argentine State (it is probable that the large British land-owning 
companies will be similarly treated). The local British and Anglo- 
Argentine community, numbering some 50,000, have to a great extent 
found it possible to recognise at last that Argentina is an autonomous 
nation, and that “the natives” are now masters in their own house. 
Relations between the two peoples are further improved by indica- 
tions that Great Britain is recovering her productive capacity, her 
ability to supply, with less delay than had been anticipated, the capital 
goods that are so urgently needed in Argentina. If the British finan- 
cial and trade missions can offer a gold guarantee for our debts, and 
if they can convince Sr. Miranda that we shall hasten the production 
of the goods that he requires for the Five-Year Plan, then a new 
era of Anglo-Argentine co-operation will begin. Argentine self-con- 
fidence is no longer intractable. The bargaining power of Great 
Britain is beginning to revive. 


POWER FROM NORWAY 


By F. J. ERROLL, M.P. 


EVERAL references have appeared in newspapers and technical 

periodicals recently to the possibility of bringing hydro-electric 
power from Norway to Britain by means of submarine cables laid in 
the North Sea. During the latter part of 1946 a British group of 
engineers visited Scandinavia and studied the development of elec- 
trical transmission in Norway. This mission was followed by the 
publication of a White Paper by the Norwegian Department of 
Commerce on the practicability of exporting surplus electric power 
to Britain, and the proposals set forth in the Paper evoked con- 
siderable public discussion. It is the purpose of this article to re- 
capitulate the essential points in the “ Power from Norway ” project, 
and also to examine its many problems. 

Norway’s electricity is generated almost entirely by harnessing 
water power, and although the domestic and industrial consumption 
has shown a considerable increase since 1945, only 16 per cent. of 
Norway’s water power has so far been developed. The total 
resources have been calculated by the Norwegian Waterfall and 
Electricity Board to be about 80,000 million kilowatt hours per 
sannum, of which about 13,570 million kw. hours have been ex- 
ploited. Expansion of Norway’s power plants to meet the increased 
needs, including the electrification of the railways, will in the future 
account for a further 15,600 million kw. hours, but Norway will 
still not have used more than one-third of her total resources, and 
approximately 50,000 million kw. hours will be available as surplus 
hydro-electric power. It would be folly to deny the great value of 
this surplus to power-starved Britain, for 50,000 million kw. hours 
would be sufficient to satisfy a large proportion of our present indus- 
trial and domestic requirements. Coal, our principal source of energy, 
is strategically and economically vital to Britain. But our coalfields 
are not limitless, and many of the most productive mines will cer- 
tainly have become exhausted by the turn of this century. If one 
takes this long view of our power resources, the Norway project 
becomes a matter of very real significance. 

The transfer of electric power over long distances is not a new 
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idea. For over fifteen years Denmark has been importing electricity 
from Sweden, and Switzerland for many years has been export} 
a great volume of power to France and Germany. This long- 
distance power transmission hitherto has been by alternating current 
necessitating the use of overhead transmission lines. Except for 
comparatively short distances, underground or submarine cables 
cannot be used, as the current losses increase rapidly. To bring 
Norway’s surplus hydro-electricity to Britain, however, would fe- 
quire the use of a submarine cable of such a length that only direct 
current could be passed through it. There is no great difficulty in 
designing a cable for high-voltage direct current, but the problems 
of converting the alternating current generated in Norway into direct 
current for the undersea transmission, and then converting it back 
again to alternating current for the British grid, are admittedly 
formidable. 


During the war technicians in Germany worked at high Priority 
towards a solution of direct current transmission. Power stations 
were built at Berlin and Dessau, rectifiers and inverters were designed 
and it was proposed to transmit high-voltage direct current through 
single-core cables laid over the seventy miles separating the stations, 
How successful the experiments were it is impossible to say. After 
the occupation of Berlin by the Russian armies the experimental 
stations at Berlin and Dessau were dismantled, and, together with 
the equipment, removed to Russia. But there is a growing inter. 
national interest in the problem. Much work is being done in this 
country, and the possibilities, and difficulties, are being closely 
examined in Sweden and America. The investigation and develop- 
ment of high-voltage direct current transmission ought to be under- 
taken, whether the power from Norway project is entertained or 
not. But it should be recognised that power cannot be imported 
from Norway until the problem of the satisfactory conversion of 
the current has been solved. We may reasonably hope that within 
the next ten years a solution to the problem will have been 
found. 

There are other factors to be considered. It is a common fallacy 
to suppose that hydro-electric power is cheap. The cost of dams 
and other civil engineering works. constitutes a large proportion of 
the initial outlay, snd in a period of sharply rising prices it is 
impossible to estimate the cost of new installations in Norway. In 
addition, there would be the cost of the receiving-station in Britain. 
The project, as now known, envisages a cable 360 miles long, run- 
ning under the North Sea between Egersund, in Southern Norway, 
and Berwick-on-Tweed. The cost of this cable has been calculated 
at £5,000,000, and the laying would cost at least another £1,000,000. 
In all large power schemes the balance of advantages of one system 
against another is a fine one. Atomic power, so widely acclaimed 
after the bomb was made public, is now thought by many to be too 
expensive in capital equipment and running charges to succeed in 
becoming an effective competitor to steam generating-stations. So 
with the Norway project we must balance the cost of hydro-electric 
works in Norway, and of the undersea cable, against the probable 
cost in money and resources of steam-géneration in Britain in ten 
years’ time. When high-voltage direct-current transmission has 
been proved possible then the missing factor in the Norway power 
scheme will be known. Only then can a final decision be taken— 
and by that time we shall have a much fuller knowledge of the 
possibilities, and limitations, of atomic power. 

Finally, there is the strategic position. The weakness of any 
scheme employing power from a foreign source is, of course, that 
during a period of strained relations the supplying nation could 
threaten to cut off or curtail supplies. In time of war the supply 
might be completely halted by invasion of the supplying nation’s 
territory or by the action of enemy submarines against the cable. 
Such a loss of a large part of the country’s power supply would 
occur at a time when it could be ill afforded. Conversely, however, 
in peace-time the “Power from Norway” scheme offers a new 
medium for international co-operation, and if the project becomes 4 
reality we can hope to establish a valuable partnership between 
engineers, technicians and consumers in Britain and those in Norway; 
a country which is one of our oldest allies. 
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A TUSCAN FESTIVAL 


By DEREK PATMORE 


OST travellers to Italy have heard of the Palio which is held 
at Siena every mid-August, but few seem to know of the 
Bruscello which is held each year at Montepulciano at the same time. 
I was told of this little-known Tuscan festival by friends in Rome. 
Hearing that I was about to make a tour of Tuscany both Elena 
Craveri, Benedetto Croce’s daughter, and Sylvia Sprigge said: “ You 
must go to Montepulciano for the Bruscello. It’s been held on 
August 15th for five hundred years, and it’s a lovely mediaeval 
spectacle with songs and music. Do go, as so few foreigners have 
seen it.” So I decided to go. I persuaded several friends in 
Florence to accompany me, and, hiring a car, we drove off to Monte- 
pulciano on August 15th—the date of the festival. 

Montepulciano is not on the main road: It stands on the crest of 
a hill overlooking both Tuscany and Umbria, It is full of beautiful 
old buildings, and from the terraces of its palaces you can see Lake 
Trasamene in the distance. Living a secluded but active life of its 
own, it is a fine example of the small Renaissance Italian city. It 
was evening as we drove up the long curving road which led into the 
town, The surrounding countryside was green with vineyards, and 
the evening sky was flushed with pale pink and gold. The atmo- 
sphere was very peaceful and remote, but I noticed crowds of peasants 
walking up the hill to attend the Bruscello. Although most of them 
were dressed in black they looked gay and festive, and I felt that I was 
about to attend an important occasion. 

Arriving at Montepulciano, we were directed to the palazzo of 
Conte Lulli Bracci, for whom I had a letter, and who was the organiser 
and producer of the Bruscello. Readers of Iris Origo’s War in Val 
D’Orcia will remember that Bracci was Mayor of Montepulciano 
during the war, and that he and his wife played a leading réle in the 
anti-Fascist movement as well as helping the Italian Partisans. We 
found the Braccis a charming and hospitable couple. They had 
booked us rooms for the night, reserved seats for the Bruscello, 
arranged that we should dine with the Marchese Ricci who owned 
the historic Ricci palazzo nearby, and informed us that the spectacle 
began at nine o’clock in the evening. When I asked Conte Bracci to 
explain the Bruscello to me he said: “No one knows the origin of 
the Bruscello. It may be a survival of some old pagan custom, but 
it has been performed by the peasants for over five hundred years— 
always at this time of year. The Bruscello is a kind of pageant with 
music, singing and dancing, and although there are several plays in 
the repertoire they are all based on local legends. This year we are 
performing the legend of Saint Margherita of Cortona, who was born 
and lived part of her life here in Montepulciano. Most of the actors 
and actresses in it are local peasants. We have a cast of one hundred 
and twenty, and began rehearsals in April. I find that the peasants 
love playing, and it keeps them from thinking about politics! ” 

At nine o’clock we were conducted to our seats in the main piazza 
of the town where the Bruscello was being held, It was now dark, 
but the great square was floodlit, and this lighting gave the 
facades of the palaces and public buildings in it a dreamlike white- 
stone beauty. The wide steps leading up to the cathedral formed 
the stage, and the bare stone front of the building made an effective 
background. The piazza itself was packed with thousands of 
peasants and their friends. As we took our seats the stage was 
still plunged in darkness, but a large local orchestra, conducted by 
the cathedral choir master, was beginning to tune up. 

St. Margherita of Cortona is very popular throughout this part of 
Tuscany ; everyone knows her story, and there are a number of 
churches dedicated to her memory. She seems to have been a very 
human saint, for as Contessa Bracci, who was sitting next to me, 
whispered: “ She was a very great sinner! ” Looking at my pro- 
gramme I saw that the date of the story was 1257. Soon the flood- 
lights were turned off, and the performance began. First, the 
orchestra played an overture of the local folk songs which are used 
for the Bruscello. Then, the narrator appeared. He wore a tall, 
conical cap, and held a young tree in his right hand. This tree is 
always used in any Bruscello and probably has some pagan signifi- 
cance. He was accompanied by a little girl who stood quietly by 


ga 


him looking like a page from an Italian primitive painting. Singing 
a monotonous tune, the narrator delivered the prologue which 
Sylvia Sprigge has kindly translated for me: 

“Turning the leaves of history’s great pages 

Deeds wonderful and rare are brought to you 

Of heroes meet for honour and for glory, 

Of folk whose fate was cruel bitter rue. 

My story carries us far back to times 

Of most perfidious and factious strife. 

It is a tale set on Pulciano’s Hill 

About the loves, wars, passions of this life. 

Here: the poem of Cortona’s Guelfs 

Who drove the Ghibellines the exiles’ way. 

Here’s the tale of Valiano’s Count, 

His great adventure and those of his day. 

Here is told how Arsen caused the sin, 

The only sin of her who was St. Margaret. 

Here is the poem of her who ever loved 

And suffered unto death with sad regret.” 


Then the stage was flooded with light, and the first scene showed 
the struggle between the Guelfs and Ghibellines. The stage was 
crowded with figures in costumes of the period, and the fight was 
directed with great gusto by the producer, Count Bracci. Flames 
and smoke seemed to burst forth from the cathedral itself, and now 
the audience was all expectancy. A palace scene followed, showing 
the powerful Ghibelline family, the Valianos with their courtiers. 
The daughter of the Valianos, Jolanda, is in love with the Guelf, 
Arsenio del Monte, the son of one of Montepulciano’s nobles, 
who does not respond to her advances. The next scene depicts the 
simple background of Margherita. She is a peasant’s daughter, 
and one day whilst drawing water from a fountain she meets Arsenio 
del Monte. They fall in love at first sight, and to the horror of 
her family Margherita agrees to go and live with Arsenio. 

Set to folk music, these love scenes were charmingly played, and 
the local audience was roused to great enthusiasm when Arsenio 
rode on horseback to the steps of the cathedral to carry his love off 
to his palace. The drama was now in full swing, and its story 
reminded me a little of Romeo and fuliet. An interval followed 
this climax in the play. The audience sauntered about the piazza 
or drank wine from an improvised buffet under one of the arcades. 
The red wine served was very good, and a happy festive air hung 
over the whole square. Looking round, I wondered how many 
provincial English cities could provide so happy and contented a 
scene. 

The next act showed us Margherita, now beautifully dressed, 
enjoying the pleasures of her sin. Four peasant boys and four 
peasant girls, costumed in black and gold, executed an old formal 
dance with a charmingly awkward grace, and the lovers seemed 
blissfully happy. But the Ghibelline family outraged by Arsenio’s 
behaviour, are determined on revenge. The following scene showed 
Arsenio out hunting with his favourite dog. He is attacked by the 
Valiano faction and stabbed to death. His servant runs to tell 
Margherita the news. At first, Margherita and her ladies cannot 
find Arsenio’s body. But at last his dog discovers it hidden behind 
some bushes. (This incident explains why all the statues and 
pictorial representations of St. Margherita show her with a dog.) 
Disaster now overtakes Margherita. The Del Monte family refuse 
to accept her and her child and she is driven away from Montepul- 
ciano. As the actual Del Monte palazzo stands next to the cathedral, 
this scene was played in front of the palazzo with the aged Del Monte 
father appearing at one of the windows, and this gave the per- 
formance an added poignancy. 

Margherita, who was played by a beautiful Madonna-like girl with 
a singularly pure singing voice, now becomes a penitent. She is 
stoned by the local children, and wanders homeless about the 
countryside. At last she finds sanctuary at Cortona, where she 
becomes a nun. Here she grows in saintliness, and eventually 
persuades the rival Guelf and Ghibelline factions to go to the 
Crusades. After a lapse of years the Crusaders return victorious, 
and Margherita is reconciled with all her former enemies. She 
even finds her son again—he is now a monk—and mother and child 
are reunited at Cortona. The play ends with Margherita’s death 
and her apotheosis as a saint. This last scene was particularly 
effective with the entire cast grouped on the steps of the cathedral 
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around the dead body of Margherita laid on a bier. Small boys 
tobed as angels and holding floral crowns stood around her body, 
and the whole tableau recalled an old Italian picture. 

The Bruscello was over. It was one o’clock, and the performance 
had taken four hours. But I had not been bored. On.the contrary, 
I found this local folk play with music intensely moving. It was 
moving because its peasant players were obviously sincere and 
because all Italians have a natural sense of pose and gesture. I and 
my friends congratulated Conte Bracci on his fine production, and 
as the lights went out in the piazza and its noble buildings were 
plunged into shadows we drove away. 


KARL BARTH, DEMOCRAT 


By DR. E. L. ALLEN 


GERMAN philosapher of last century said of his countrymen 
A that they were so addicted to metaphysics that even an apothe- 
cary’s assistant could not make up a prescription without bringing 
in some theory of the universe. In an essay written under the 
Weimar Republic, Karl Heim gave as the distinguishing feature of 
German politics that its alignments were always in terms of some 
ultimate world-view and never of mere economic interest. It is only 
natural, therefore, that German Protestantism, seeking a guide for the 
political future, should turn to a theologian, and among theologians 
to Karl Barth, with his peculiar prestige as an opponent of Hitler. 
In his little book, Christengemeinde und Biirgergemeinde, we have 
the substance of lectures given at various centres in Germany during 
the summer of 1946. In accordance with his practice of appealing to 
precedent and tradition, he presents his political advice in the form 
of an exposition of the Barmen Declaration of 1934, one of the docu- 
ments of the German Church struggle. 

Those who are familiar with Barth’s previous writings will be 
able to guess in advance, from the theological commitments upon 
which he has already entered, what direction his thought will here 
take. With his keen sense of the relativities of all human existence 
over against God, he cannot bind the Christian conscience to any 
one political system, not even to that of democracy. As the sworn 
enemy of all natural theology, he cannot follow the example of Roman 
Catholic social philosophy and appeal to the law of nature as the 
basis of the State. Not being a Lutheran, he cannot set out from 
the reluctance of the great mass of mankind to accept the Gospel 
and go on to see in the State a surrogate means of salvation, ordained 
by God to secure for men at least external peace and order. In his 
massive work on “Church Dogmatics” he has been Christocentric 
as no previous theologian has ever been, so that we anticipate that, 
while recognising essential differences between Church and State, 
he will bring them both under the Lordship of Christ. Just because 
the Church is not the State, it has a duty to it, and that duty can 
only be to preach the Gospel to it and bring it in some sense under 
obedience thereto. 

But in what sense? Clearly the State cannot be asked for repent- 
ance and faith as the individual can. The answer which Barth gives 
is an interesting and important one. ‘The Church bears witness to 
the Kingdom of God and must call upon the State to reproduce in 
its life the main features of the Kingdom, not directly but indirectly, 
in parable and symbol. “From the Christian point of view the 
righteousness of the State consists in its existence as a parable, a 
correspondence, an analogy of that Kingdom of God in which the 
Church believes and which the Church preaches.” Thus, for each 
of the various aspects of the Gospel, there can be found some trans- 
lation into political terms; and while the original suffers by the 
translation, it is at least brought into the political realm as a power. 
The result of the detailed discussion upon which Barth enters, once 
he has established this general principle, is that the Christian must 
work today for a democratic society as the best available expression 
of the Gospel in the political sphere. 

The reader follows with interest the process by which theological 
truths are made to yield political directives. Sometimes the con- 
nection is close and the argument carries ‘conviction. Since, for 
example, God became man, the Christian is bound to work for the 


kind of political order in which man will come into his own, jn 
which things will be subject to persons rather than persons to things. 
The same holds, even though in this case an ambiguity in the German 
word used may be involved, when it is argued that respect for law 
(Recht) must be the basis of the State since God maintains His right 
(Recht) or claim upon men and defends man’s own right against sin 
and death. The social services of the modern State are justified by 
an appeal to the fact that the Son of Man came to seek and to save 
that which is lost, that His whole life was spent in the service of 
human need. Similarly, the high value which the Gospel sets. upon 
freedom, so that it abjures all coercion and wins its way solely by 
consent, binds the Christian to work for a society in which freedom 
is prized and defended against every threat. 


There are times, however, when the deductions on which Barth 
ventures will appear to the unprejudiced reader somewhat forced, 
if not indeed fantastic. It almost provokes a smile, for example, 
when the Wilsonian principle of “open covenants openly arrived 
at,” in opposition to the tradition of secret diplomacy, is justified on 
the ground that “ God is Light, and in Him is no darkness at all.” 
Again, because God communicates with us through His Word, 
there is a right to full freedom of expression, so that anything which 
savours of censorship of opinion must be opposed. Clearly, what 
is happening is that Barth is recommending to Germans the Swiss 
democratic system with which he is familiar, and is laboriously 
finding—or inventing—theological reasons for his procedure. He 
admits in the end that he is advocating the political forms of modern 
democracy, but is careful to say that this does not mean that demo- 
cracy is identical with Christianity, but only that it is our best 
translation of it into contemporary political action. Of one thing, 
however, we can be quite clear, and that is that the totalitarian 
system is as such anti-Christian. 


Barth’s treatment is not wholly theoretical ; he gives a good deal 
of practical advice at the beginning and again at the end of the 
book. In particular, he is emphatic that those are in error who form 
any kind of Christian party in Germany today. In this, I suppose, 
opinion in this country would concur with him. But the matter is 
perhaps not one which can be decided so easily. It is significant, 
for example, that in the essay referred to above Karl Heim takes the 
view that one of the major causes of German misfortunes is that, 
while every other Weltanschauung which commands the allegiance of 
a large element of the population has found expression in a political 
programme, Protestantism has never taken this step and so has not 
influenced the nation’s policies as it might have done. 


However they differ on that point, Barth would agree with Heim 
that the Christian Church cannot afford to be neutral in political 
issues or allow herself to be relegated to a harmless sphere of personal 
piety concerned principally with the next world. The Gospel is 
through and through political in its implications, political, that is, 
in the sense in which the term may be used of Hebrew prophecy. 
The Church must seek to influence public life for good in all the 
ways open to her, and those ways will include, for example, public 
pronouncements in her courts and actions by individuals from her 
membership according to the opportunities which may be open to 
them. But, of course, the supreme service of the Church to the 
State is rendered when she orders her own life and organisation by 
the truth which she preaches to the world. Many of the problems 
of the time appear within her borders, and it is for her to show by 
example how they can be solved. 

In this whole discussion one is reminded from time to time of 
what was said years ago by Barth in his “ Romans ” on how life in 
this world can and should. be made a symbol or parable of God’s grace 
in the Cross and Resurrection. At that time, however, he spoke of 
this as only half-serious, as indeed a form of play. He is now pre- 
pared to go much farther, because experience has taught him that he 
must. He issues a clear call to the acceptance of political respon- 
sibility by Christians, and he justifies this on specifically Christian 
grounds. It is part of the faith, no mere matter of expediency. 
While in some respects his orthodoxy has hardened with the passage 
of time, in others his move towards the political Left has been accom- 
panied by a shift in the same direction theologically. He is not 
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merely willing now that the Gospel should be secularised, so that, 
for example, the liberty of the children of God becomes manhood 
suffrage and the secret ballot: he insists upon it as a duty. We have 
left far behind us “the infinite qualitative distinction between time 
and eternity.” What is the land to which we are moving if it is not 
that of Christian Humanism? 


HOME BY LIGHT AIRCRAFT 


By BERNARD FERGUSSON 


OMING home from the Middle East by light aircraft rates 
C pretty low in terms of speed ; it is analogous to a slow breast- 
stroke. But I wanted to visit the battlefields of my regiment on the 
way, and battlefields were not sited primarily with the purpose of 
facilitating post-war pilgrimage. I had in favour three assets: the 
aeroplane, the leave and a modicum of currency. I still have the 
aeroplane, some ‘of the leave and unhappily 320,000 drachmz of 
the currency. With this sum, brought out of Greece inadvertently 
and against the regulations, I am now saddled; nobody would 
change it in Italy or France, and everybody laughs when I mention 
it here. 

The aeroplane was, indeed is, a three-seater, high-winged mono- 
plane, cruising at eighty miles an hour and consuming in that time 
four and a half gallons of petrol. Its range worked out at some- 
thing over five hours, but no human body could endure its con- 
fined space for so long. A disease which my companion and I knew 
as “taxi-driver’s cramp” invariably set in, and in point of fact our 
longest hop, from Marble Arch to Castel Benito, the airport of 
Tripoli, was just under four hours. Our route was from Jerusalem 
to Tunis to Sicily to Brindisi to Athens to Brindisi to Rome to 
Cannes to Croydon, We landed twenty-nine times apart from false 
starts and incidental joy-rides. From Jerusalem to Tunis they 
thought we were crazy, and I was reminded of an Essex boat- 
builder who once prepared me for a long voyage in a small boat 
with the words: “I’m zorry to zee zuch a nice young gentleman 
a-zooiciding of hisself.” From Tunis to Athens they thought we 
were lucky, and suggested that we should seek employment there 
for the rest of the winter. From Athens to Croydon we met with 
ever-increasing respect. But in point of fact we had few anxious 
moments throughout the trip, and most of those were due to our 
own fault, such as impatience with meteorological pessimism or 
forgetting that at a stated hour night must fall. 

We took forty-one days over the journey, but flew on only nineteen 
of them ; on some of these we flew two hours or less. We lost six 
full days and as many half days of projected flying through bad 
weather ; we were held up for four days at Athens waiting for good 
weather in the Gulf of Corinth. We were treated superbly every- 
where, on big airfields as well as on small, just as, in my experience, 
small yachts on long cruises are well received in the hugest har- 
bours. Thus Liberators and Vikings were kept purring with their 
four engines, waiting on taxi-tracks, while our tiny Auster was in 
leisurely circuit preparing to land. To this rule of helpfulness there 
were only two exceptions. One was at Rouen, where the head 
douanier lost us a day through a mixture of dilatoriness, pomposity 
and obstructionism. The other, I regret to say, was on a Royal Air 
Force station, where they produced written orders from their Air 
Officer Commanding that no facilities whatever—not even blankets— 
were to be afforded to civilian aircraft. As there is no alternative 
night-stop for several hundred miles in either direction, and no 
alternative route on that part of the journey, this (new) rule, until 
rescinded, will make it impossible for any light aircraft to perform 
the trip to the Middle East without a night in the blue, unless it is 
prepared to tackle the leng sea-crossing from Rhodes to Cyprus ; 
the Turks will not grant facilities across their territory except from 
north to south. In this case, however, the good nature of the officers 
prevailed, and they got round these inhospitable regulations by sailing 
near the wind and accepting us as their personal guests. All other 
R.AF. stations did us proud. 

The officials of B.O.A.C. and B.E.A., and all foreign authorities, 
treated us as honoured, if eccentric, guests. From Jerusalem to 
Croydon, Shell wafted us efficiently and gracefully along. Their 


local representatives varied from an elegant Italian with a large 
coronet on his visiting card, whom we met at Naples, to an Arab who 
refuelled us at Marble Arch. The first spoke perfect English ; the 
second had only one word of it, and that was the legend Shell 
blazoned in red letters across his blue-sweatered bosom. We tipped 
him lavishly in cigarettes and cheese. 

When ordering the aircraft last April I omitted to specify that it 
should have radio. I had a yague intention in my ignorance of 
installing it later ; I did not realise that some delicate operation on 
ignition or something or other was necessary beforehand. We there- 
fore had to rely chiefly on telepathy for our communications, and by 
this means we sent out on occasion some fairly anguished signals. 
But we were most punctilious, especially on our sea-crossings, to 
forecast our route and our estimated time of arrival, and to ask our 
last port of call to signal these to our next. Whether this was in 
fact done by the authorities of the more frivolous countries I rather 
doubt ; but it did something, in conjunction with the Mae Wests 
lent us by the French at Tunis, to put our minds at rest. Of the 
various bits of sea we crossed, I thought the Adriatic looked the 
coldest ; the English Channel looked rather cosy, with all the steamers 
puffing past Dungeness. Sicily was Disney-like, with monasteries 
perched precariously on hill-tops, and toy railways emerging and 
disappearing like rabbits among the myriad tunnels. The downs 
and dales of Auvergne, where we first felt the chill of the northern 
winter, were homely to the eye. But beyond doubt the best span 
of the trip was the stretch from Corfu down the Greek coast to the 
Gulf of Corinth. Corfu itself looked from the air like the vast park 
of an English country house ; and the clouds which dissolved in 
rain over the steep mountains of the mainland were mere fluff above 
the string of islands, the midmost of which is Ithaca. One can land 
at Corfu, but I was deterred from doing so by the evil reputation of 
its small landing-ground after rain. The descendants of Odysseus 
still expect one to arrive by ship. 

The possession of a private aircraft automatically doubles one’s 
hotel bill, like being called Guinness or having an astrakhan collar. 
Spare parts and overhauls are expensive ; landing fees reasonable 
(and sometimes forgotten) ; petrol negligible. I only used four gallons 
of oil on the whole trip, and of that half was due to a precautionary 
change of oil in the sump half-way home. We worked out that from 
Jerusalem to Athens our petrol had cost us £25 4s. From thereon 
our calculations were upset. We filled up one night in preparation 
for take-off next morning, but our tanks were empty by first light ; 
petrol is worth a lot in the Greek black market. Our only other 
adventure of this kind was at Marble Arch, where some white wine, 
contained in a brandy bottle marked “ Martell,” proved to have been 
turned overnight into water. Benina airfield, where we had spent 
the aforesaid night, appears to be the antithesis of Cana in Galilee. 
Next time I go there I shall leave a decoy bottle in the back of the 
plane. 

Apart from such minor setbacks, I am convinced that touring in a 
light aircraft has a great future, and that it will compare favourably 
with other means of travel when currency restrictions allow. For a 
payment of twenty-five pounds to a company such as Shell or Intava, 
one receives a carnet which enables one to draw petrol on “ tick.” I 
only once had to pay out cash ; once I had a free fill from a foreign 
air force, which declined payment ; twice (I hope not improperly) 
I was allowed to draw non-Shell petrol on my Shell carnet. Most 
of my currency allowance, which was granted before the latest restric- 
tions and augmented because I was gathering material for a book, 
went on the hire of taxis to and from the battlefields. For these the 
fares were outrageous, presumably because of the high cost of petrol 
on the black market. 

I have long been a devotee of small-boat cruising, and I am by no 
means weaned from that early love. But the joy of being able to 
skip lightly over frontiers and bad roads and stormy seas has much 
to commend it. To ‘ Garleffan’ (4 tons Thames measurement Ber- 
mudan sloop) I am still wedded ; but G-AJAF, my tea-tray in the 
sky (known in Palestine as my flying carpet), is very dear to me. 
Perhaps I should use of her the phrase which Lady Burton coined in 
her bowdlerised version for children of Sir Richard’s translation 
of the Arabian Nights, and call her “a kind of assistant wife.” 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N the train coming down from Oxford last Friday I read an article 
which Professor Joad had contributed to the New Statesman 
and Nation on the subject of the modern undergraduate. It was 
entitled How a Civilisation Declines and was written in that tone 
of discontented virtue, of knowing despair, with which our brilliant 
contemporary is able week by week to lighten and enlighten our 
darkness. Professor Joad agrees with Professor Palladin—the Soviet 
physiologist whose remarks I quoted two weeks ago—in pitying the 
Oxford undergraduate for the conditions of penury and discomfort 
in which he spends his days and nights. While enjoying the hospi- 
tality of St. John’s College, Professor Joad could not, in his quick 
sympathy for all human ills, conceal his distress at the meagre 
hospitality which he was invited to enjoy. His host had provided 
him with an insufficient breakfast—“ a bit of haddock, margarine and 
doubtful marmalade ”"—and in the mood thereby engendered he 
walked round the stark herbaceous borders of St. John’s Gardens, 
reflecting that these gardens would before long discard their serenity 
and charm and that in our decaying civilisation the very word 
“amenity” would lose its meaning. After delivering his lecture, 
Professor Joad was invited to attend a small meeting in his own 
college of Balliol. Again he was assailed by that murky sense of 
meagre hospitality, “As I looked round the crowded, dingy room, 
noted the untidy, shabby clothes, marked the paucity of beer and 
cigarettes, I could not help contrasting their lot with that of my own 
generation.” ‘Two things in particular convinced Professor Joad that 
our civilisation, as evidenced by Oxford, had entered upon a decline. 
In the first place the undergraduates were too solemn to indulge in 
play. In the second place they had not acquired, and would now be 
unable to acquire, that delicate palate by which men are enabled to 
distinguish the vintages of France. The lives of these young men, 
in Professor Joad’s opinion, were certainly brutish and might, such 
is the force of the atomic bomb, be short. 
* * 7 * 

Professor Joad is a younger man than I am, but we share many 
experiences and certain tastes. I read his article at a moment when 
I also had just spent a night and day at Oxford. Yet—such is the 
subjective nature of human judgement—my impressions of the gentle 
university had been almost totally different from his, I also had been 
given for breakfast haddock, margarine and marmalade. But my 
haddock had been as luscious as any Sotades conceived ; my mar- 
garine had all the appearance of being butter ; and my marmalade 
was of the quality for which its eponym is justly famed. I also had 
taken a walk after breakfast among the herbaceous borders of St. 
John’s College, but this had not in my case led to any sullen thoughts. 
I had listened to the bells calling each to each and had reflected how 
glad I was that I had been to Oxford and how glad I was that so 
many young men and women were now enabled by State grants to 
enjoy that unalterable privilege. I also had been invited to speak to 
undergraduates, both at the Union and in a smaller gathering. I also 
had received hospitality. But I had not observed any indications of 
a paucity of beer. On the contrary, the wines of France and Spain 
and Portugal accompanied the lobster salads and the other condi- 
ments under which the table groaned. The undergraduate who dis- 
pensed this lavish hospitality was not, in any sense, untidily arrayed. 
He was dressed in a tail coat, wore a white tie and waistcoat, and 
displayed a buttonhole which was a masterpiece of the florist’s art. 
I did not derive, as Professor Joad derived, an impression of suffering 
and penury. It was sherry, sherry, sherry all the time. 

* * * . 

Professor Joad in his article complains that Oxford has lost the 
careless rapture of his own undergraduate days. The students of 
today appear to him as “a generation robbed of the larkiness of 
youth.” It is true, I confess, that the young men and women of 
today take life more seriously that we did and that a certain gravitas 
can be detected in their manners and their eyes. But if Professor 
Joad had been with me on the night of the Union Debate he would 
not, I feel, have been so oppressed by the absence of high spirits. 
The speeches delivered by the undergraduates were as amusing as 


ever ; they were in fact the most sparkling speeches that I have heard 
in any Union debate. And thereafter, while we were refreshing our- 
selves from this contest of wits, an irruption occurred. It seems 
that the elevation of Lieutenant Mountbatten to the dignity of the 
Dukedom of Edinburgh had aroused the enthusiasm of the Scottish 
nationalists. The sound of bagpipes reached us from the lower story 
and a procession of happy Highlanders danced through the sober 
rooms. I like that sort or thing. Professor Joad also likes it. And 
the proctors were as busy that evening as on any night when he was 
young or I was young. I admit that this was an exceptional occasion 
and that royal weddings do not occur on every day. But it does 
suggest that the undergraduate of today is not always or irretrievably 
quite so solemn, untidy, smokeless and beerless as Professor Joad 
suggests. Nor do I see why a certain preoccupation with learning, 


a certain anxiety about the future, a certain natural austerity, should. 


be unchallengeable symptoms of a decline. It is true that the under- 
graduate of today is slightly underfed ; he does not obtain those 
chunks of bread and cheese or those enormous teas which Professor 
Joad when beardless and at Balliol so lavishly enjoyed. I think 
it is true that the modern undergraduate does worry more than we 
worried about his future job, But this does not really mean that there 
will be no more cakes and ale. 
* * * * 

I wonder moreover whether Professor Joad’s memory of his early 
Balliol days is photographic in its accuracy. I do not recall that in 
my time any but the members of the Bullingdon Club took much 
trouble about their clothes. Flannel bags are flannel bags whether 
it be in 1947 or 1910; and I doubt very much whether the Pro- 
fessor, when an undergraduate, had his trousers creased. “ When 
we were at Oxford,” he writes, “ our lives were cushioned with money 
and leisure.” It is true perhaps that we had more time for con- 
versation and that the sense of urgency did not give to our features 
a strained and haggard look. But I do not recall that in my own 
undergraduate days I was ever conscious that the cushion of money 
was very tightly stuffed. My bank balance, as I recall it, resembled 
the benches in Christ Church Hall by which Professor Palladin of 
the Ukraine was so sadly shocked ; it was “ un-upholstered.” And 
can Professor Joad really contend that he acquired while an under- 
graduate that exquisite taste in burgundy and claret which is among 
the many graces with which his middle age is decked? When I was 
at Balliol we used to drink port on very festive occasions, but it was 
not, in so far as I recollect, of any famous vintage ; rather was it 
of the medicinal variety. When people came of age they used to give 
dinner parties at the Clarendon at which champagne was served. 
But I doubt whether any of us derived from those blurred evenings 
any clear discrimination between Roederer and Krug. ‘The cocktail 
habit had not in those days invaded this island. It was never thought 
necessary before luncheon to offer a guest a Martini or a glass of 
sherry. And perhaps the modern undergraduate has ih this respect 
a greater opportunity of discriminating between the shades of nasti- 
ness which the cocktail-shaker can produce. 

. 7 * * 

In one respect only do I regard the modern undergraduates as 
less fortunate than we were in our seedling days. They are not able 
today, as we were able, to have their meals in their own rooms or 
regularly to invite guests to breakfast or to luncheon. When I look 
back upon my university years those meals—those heavy breakfasts 
and those uproarious luncheons—glimmer for me as the happiest of 
all occasions. I derived from them, not pleasure and friendship 
only, but real intellectual stimulus. I certainly believe that the com- 
munity meals now imposed, with Spartan uniformity, upon the 
undergraduates deprive them of much of the sparkle of entertainment 
and conversation. And since dne goes to the university, not solely 
in order to pass examinations, but also to whet one’s mind upon 
other young minds, this denial of convivial intimacy is a serious 
loss. Professor Joad would be the very first to agree that if good 
conversation be present it matters little about the haddock and the 
margarine. 
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CONTEMPORARY 


_ THE CINEMA 


«Mine Own Executioner.’’ (Empire.——* La Belle et la Béte.’’ 
(Rialto.) 

Ar the Empire there is one of the finest films, both from a 
directional, photographical and dramatic point of view, that we have 
seea in a year of Sundays. It is rare that the author of a book 
is permitted to put even as much .as a finger in the pie film- 
adapters make of it; but in this instance Mr. Nigel Balchin, the 
author of Mine Own Executioner, has made his own adaptation, 
and the result is as intelligent and as sensitive a piece of writing 
as you would find anywhere. Although the theme is one of psycho- 
analysis, a theme hackneyed almost to death, for the first time, at 
any rate on the screen, it is possible to believe in its potential 
efficacy as well as in its fallibility. Instead of the usual omniscient 
quack we have Mr. Burgess Meredith as a very human psychiatrist, 
a man who knows that his work largely consists in groping and 
guessing, who spends his life striving to bring light to the mental 
darkness of others and yet cannot help himself in his own domestic 
entanglements. 

Mr. Meredith is a great craftsman, and his performance, warm, 
sincere and thoroughly alive, is flawless. He is well matched by 
his patient, Mr. Kieron Moore, whose mind, distorted by Japanese 
torture, yields up its secrets with such a painful reluctance that one 
must needs suffer, too. Mr. Anthony Kimmins’ production cannot 
be too highly praised. It is matter-of-fact yet thoughtful, solid yet 
sensitive, experienced yet fresh. It provides scope for a wide 
range of human emotions as well as flattering public intelligence by 
assuming that it exists. 

* * * * 


M. Cocteau has not tampered with the story of La Belle et la 
Béte, and the youngest child could follow it without perplexity, but 
I do feel he has taken liberties with magic. Necromancy, to my 
way of thinking, always has a purpose, either to promote man’s 
discomfort or comfort, to tease, succour, aid or abuse him, according 
to the state of his heart and the temper of the magicians involved ; 
but here we have a number of Surrealist manifestations which are 
pointless. Caryatids turn their heads and move their eyes; stone 
arms suddenly wave their lighted sconces—all very weird, but why? 
In this bewitched land of mists and melancholy, where stands a 
ghostly castle so rich in broken urns and moss-grown battlements 
it positively reeks of decadence, la Béte, M. Jean Marais, gives a 
memorable and moving performance. He is not, perhaps, ugly 
enough, his face being that of the saddest of pussies rather than 
that of a monster, but even so it comes as a surprise that such a 
face should express sentiments as subtle and as touching as any 
human countenance. M. Marais’s eyes speak volumes, and his 
small furry ears asked to be loved. Walking arrogantly down his 
black draughty passages, he is the loneliest creature alive, and when 
he talks, gruffly, like a policeman, it is hard to understand why 
Mdile. Josette Day does not accept his proposal of marriage at 
once, though assuredly it would be quite a step. 

The designs by M. Christian Berard and the music by M. Georges 
Auric enhance the atmosphere of rather studied enchantment, of 
art mingled with prestidigitation, bringing moments of rare beauty 
to the senses even when the magic fails. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


It has been a week of star singers, Flagstad and Gigli acknowledged 
and passing or past their zenith and Todd Duncan and Set Svanholm 
on the map of the heavens but not yet assigned their magnitude by 
the observatories (unless Great Turnstile Street has by this time 
issued a bulletin). It is by now commonplace as well as apt to 
compare Kirsten Flagstad’s singing to a natural phenomenon rather 
than an art process: but for that reason finer artists with lesser 
voices will inevitably have an advantage when that great voice begins 
to show signs of wearing and aging. On November 24th there 
were magnificent moments of pure sound in fortissimo passages, but 
the old beauty and roundness of tone was absent from the softer 
and unaccompanied passages and the dramatic nullity of the per- 
formance was the more evident. The tenor Set Svanholm approaches 
Wagner in the same spirit, and his singing of Lohengrin’s narration, 
often excellent vocally, was completely unconvincing dramatically. 
His voice has a heroic baritone quality, and with the orchestra in its 


ARTS ' 


right place, below aud partly underneath him, his Siegfried would 
have the right youthful and ringing quality. 

Gigli is a very different sort of tenor, for whom sheer artistry 
will provide a career almost indefinitely prolonged. On November 
23rd he enthralled a huge audience by his mezza voce, his portamento, 
his long-drawn-out diminuendo and the unvaried lyrical sweetness 
of his voice. The appeal was frankly to the’ Palm Court mentality, 
but the artistry none the less astounding. Todd Duncan’s concert 
on the 21st was something of a tragedy, for here was a beautiful 
voice beautifully used but in the service of a quite insufficient musical 
culture. He essayed, ambitiously enough, Handel, Brahms, Tchai- 
kovsky and Massenet before his final group of Creole dialect songs 
and spirituals; but, as was so likely to happen, he has lost the 
spontaneous emotional power of a singer like Paul Robeson in the 
songs of his own race, without mastering the various subtleties of 
the different ages of European musical culture. A beautiful voice 
and a refined earnestness of approach will not make up for lack of 


character and intellectual grasp of musical style. 
* 7 * * 


At Covent Garden Checkmate was revived on November 18th, 
with Pamela May as a brilliantly waspish Black Queen. Not playing 
chess, I found myself programme-bound in order to understand at 
all what was happening, and Bliss’s music, just ten years old, seems 
to belong to the rather deliberately violent and cacophonous style 
then in fashion. As a commentary and accompaniment to the * 
symbolic action on the stage, however, it was apt and ingenious. 

- + « * 

It was very pleasant to hear Mendelssohn’s Schéne Melusine over- 
ture and Schumann’s neglected “Rhenish” symphony played by 
the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra under Sir Thomas Beecham on 
the 19th. -Mendelssohn’s lightness and elegance, his wash of 
Romantic colour over the neat and careful contours of his line- 
drawing, were admirably reproduced ; and it was well worth while 
sitting through five movements of Schumann’s generally less happy 
orchestral writing for the sake of the last but one—a mysterious 
and imposing piece which shows that Schumann’s consciousness of 
being something more than an intimate miniaturist was justified. It 
was fitting that at the same concert, during which William Walton 
was presented with the Gold Medal of the Royal Philharmonic 
Society, his viola concerto should have been played. Frederick 
Riddle gave a very sensitive performance of the solo part, but rather 
under-emphasised the gamin qualities which exist side by side with 
the deeper lyricism in the music. 

MARTIN Cooper. 


ART 


JoHN TuNNaRD’s new exhibition at the Lefevre Gallery shows him 
moving—as Piper and other painters of romantic temperament have 
moved before him—steadily, if slowly, away from the intellectual 
fireworks of pure abstraction towards a more representational art. 
Fish, trees, a plough, figures and heads make their appearance. 
Curiously, I found these more explicit statements less lucid than 
the implications of his earlier work. Although of greater complexity, 
or at least containing a greater number of elements, they are clouded, 
many of them, by a fudgy amorphousness and a certain irresolution 
of colour. With the jettisoned precision and finesse of technique 
seems to have gone the clear, self-sufficient logic of the earlier pic- 
tures. I suspect this is a transitional phase, encumbered by all 
the difficulties of moving house. All credit to a painter who seeks 
to avoid the mass-production of past successes ad nauseam. 
x + * * 


At Batsford’s may be seen drawings by Ronald Searle. Searle 
has been forced by the fortunes of war to concentrate on graphic 
expression as an end in itself, and it would be hard to judge 
whether this exhibition shows his powers fully extended or hints 
at reserves as yet untapped. The nervous sensibility of his line 
is direct, precise and clever. Perhaps a shade too clever, for 
mannerism, sometimes lurks around the corner. On the other hand, 
the few gouaches suggest a broadening and deepening technique of 
considerable promise. My guess is that his talent is likely to develop 
greatly and his progress prove more than interesting. 

* * * 7 


An important exhibition of work by Van Gogh will open at the 
Tate in about a fortnight. In the meantime, a selection from the 
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permanent collection is on view, including a large group of English 
and foreign watercolours from Turner to Klee. Recent loans and 
acquisitions include Gainsborough’s White Lady and pictures by 
Richard Dadd, Linnell, Daniel Turner, Gilman, Wyndham Lewis, 
Matthew Smith and Graham Sutherland. 

- * * * 


The autumn exhibition at Brighton reveals an unwonted liveliness 
and variety. Certainly there are some odd gaps (would it not prove 
a better arrangement next year either to restrict the number of 
exhibitors and show more works by each, or, alternatively and pre- 
ferably, make the show even more representative by restricting the 
number of works uniformly to one apiece for each artist?) ; but the 
general level is respectably high. Included by a rather tenuous 
thread, Bonnard’s splendid Bol de Lait sets the standard, and 
Academicians, London Groupers and independents contribute ex- 
cellent things. This pleasant exhibition, held under the aegis of 
the city’s distinguished Fine Arts Sub-Committee, is evidently 
strong meat for Sussex, for one local paper was so overcome by the 
exhibits as to describe them as “things that make the brain reel.” 
I am sympathetic but puzzled. 


7 * « * 


Another provincial gallery that has been in the news is the 
Walker Gallery in Liverpool, which I was shocked to learn is still, 
two years after the end of the war, held by the Ministry of Works 
as Food and Fuel Office. This matter was very properly raised in 
‘the House by Captain Bullock, and to his able plea there is little 
I can add. It is enough that Liverpool is unable even to see its 
own purchases of the past seven years (though they have been 
shown in London) and is by-passed by all the touring exhibitions. 
It is just this sort of thing which so completely frustrates the work 
of the Arts Council, and it is greatly to be hoped that the possible 
alternative accommodation mentioned in the Government’s reply will 
make the release of the gallery possible at an early date. 


M. H. MIDDLETON. 


FLIGHT UP THE PERSIAN GULF 


The mountains beside the sea are golden-barren 
In the bright sunshine as Midas, and the sea 
Luminous turquoise green with milky edges, 
And tiny boats bird-seed specks along the shore, 
And very occasional villages geometrical 
Against towered Nature, groined, irregular. 


Now the Oman peninsula, golden crocodiles 
Splayed out into the sea, and all their miles 
Their hundreds of miles of mountains unaware 
Of mankind’s pentagon as this bright air. 


And suddenly ahead, high as a cloud, 

The mouths of Tigris and Euphrates spreading 
Their vivid, million-channelled man-made flats, 
Green and triangular, with straight-edged orchards 
Of lined space-even trees and match-box houses 
Along the straight canals: here man began 

To impose his conscious pattern, and to mix 
Unaccidental colours. . The flying carpet 

Has settled, a level delta, on the water 

As vulnerable as our world in all this sea. 


R. N. Currey. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


ONE or two rather surprising facts have been brought out in the course 
of the present intensive study of the lamentably extensive river pollution, 
It has been an agreeable practice among owners of big country houses 
to hold up the rivers for the sake of creating a lake. There are a number 
of such, on the Lea and Mimran, for example ; and they add an agreeable 
feature to the landscape. Wild duck resort there, and water-loving trees 
(such as the deciduous cypress) and plants flourish by the margins. It 
now appears that these lakes have helped to keep the streams pure. Urban 
effluents, decanted into the streams above the lakes, have done no harm 
whatever to the streams below the lakes. In one place where a new 
plant for dealing with the effluent was placed below, instead of above, the 
lake, the life of this stream was utterly destroyed for a space of several 
miles. The waters had been singularly full of various live creatures, 
There were, for example, more water-snails and fresh-water crayfish than 
I have known elsewhere. Mayfly and dragonfly abounded. So did those 
great waterbeetles dytiscus and asellus. Coarse fish, among which dace 
were the most obvious, were innumerable, from sticklebacks upwards. 
Their numbers attracted both kingfishers and heron. Trout were plenti- 
ful, though restocking at intervals was necessary. All this abundant 
life was clean wiped out because of the excess of effluent not sufficiently 
purified. Though some of the estuaries, not least on the Tyne, are most 
evilly affected, the upper reaches of small streams are the most vulnerable 
because of the large proportion—it may be amounting to a moiety—of 
effluent to natural stream. There is some sign that the public is waking 
up to the prevalence of this crime of pollution, and we may hope that the 
new legislation will not be so dead a letter as the old ; but the fact remains 
that an access of pollution is threatened by the creation of satellite towns, 
which will have the double effect of decreasing the flow of water and 
increasing the effluents. This is the sort of effect to which our a priori 
planners pay no attention whatever. What has urban architecture to do 
with natural history? 


Punctual Birds 


Some very persuasive corroboration has reached me of the strangely 
punctual habits of certain birds in Iceland. There is a small island in 
a park lake which is thickly populated with terns in summer, and it has 
been alleged again and again to my knowledge that the birds always 
arrive on May 23rd exactly, departing about this date. A returned 
traveller from the place assures me that he has unimpeachable evidence 
of the truth of the claim. Many animals have a remarkable and largely 
inexplicable sense of time. Sheep, for example, know certain feeding 
hours to within a minute or two. Migrant birds, too, may come “ pat. . . 
like the catastrophe of the old comedy,” but I should like to have 
this precise punctuality of the Reykjavik terns tested by scientific 
naturalists before being quite convinced. It should be easy to secure the 
right evidence. 


Unfallen Leaves 


Someone recorded the other day that he accidentally scorched an apple- 
tree with a garden bonfire, with the strange result that the scorched 
boughs presently produced a crop of flowers. Now I committed the 
same sin. The fire grew so fierce that I could not approach it on the 
leeward side, and the nearer boughs of a Bramley’s Seedling suffered. 
The leaves withered and went brown ; but today they are the only leaves 
that still hang on the tree. This result is a telling bit of negative evidence 
that leaves do not fall from reason of detay, but are forced off by a 
seasonal act of energy. If in any way you interfere with the vitality 
of the tree, this beneficent act (which is part and parcel of the preparation 
for next spring) is prevented. It is for this reason that a heavily pruned 
beech, or even hornbeam hedge, keeps its old leaves much longer than 
the freely growing tree. The carefully plugged scars left, when the leaves 
depart, are evidence enough that the fall was an act of energy. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


GERMAN BALANCE SHEET 


Sir,—A little more than a year ago you published under the above title 
an article by me summing up the first eighteen months of our occupation 
of Germany. I would like to attempt to bring it up to date. The 
situation in the British zone at present resembles that of autumn, 
1946, but it is a year worse. No fundamental solution has been 
effected or even attempted, and meanwhile stocks have been run down to 
nil, more plant has become scrap and industrial man-power has further 
deteriorated through physical hardship and lack of prospects. At the 
same time, the morale of German industrialists seems to be reviving, and 
the will to get something done is definitely appearing ; this suggests that 
the stunned inertia of defeat is disappearing and the wheel has moved 
off the dead centre. This reviving morale might augur that, given 
adequate raw materials and fuel, German economy could gradually re- 
cover. However, since the last year of war, German basic industry and 
transport have had no capital repairs and maintenance to speak of— 
except for some first-aid patching—so that now, after three years of 
exposure to the elements, the rate of deterioration has increased enor- 
mously, which means that there is only very inadequate basic or surviving 
industry to back up a revival, while the condition of the railways is, 
probably, worse now than it was at the end of 1946. While German 
industrial morale is reviving, German business morals have sunk to a 
uniformly low level. All economic activity—such as it is—is based on 
private “compensation” deals, which means that orders will not be 
executed unless advantages in kind (outside the authorised limits of 
the original order) will accrue. This procedure is, of course, illegal, 
but everyone knows that without it nothing will get done. It makes a 
planned revival impossible, and is a fatal handicap to exports (which 
do not give “ compensation ”). 

The above applies, also, to agriculture, with the added reluctance of 
the German officials to coerce the farmers. The German harvest was, in 
fact, better than officially stated, but foodstuffs locally produced failed 
to reach central collecting points. The German attitude is that the 
Allies, through continued absence of a central German Government and 
control of Germany’s external relations, have assumed responsibility for 
preventing the German people from dying of hunger, and therefore 
all efforts must be directed towards exaggerating food shortages and 
attempting to extract bigger food imports. The above conditions must 
be viewed against the present administrative backgound. We have 
handed executive power to the Germans, thus depriving ourselves of 
authority of direct intervention. But as the occupying power still 
retains ultimate responsibility, this shedding of authority, while depriving 
British personnel of the power to get things done, saddles them in 
German (and the world’s) eyes with the responsibility for what goes 
wrong. As experienced personnel leaves, the Germans increasingly give 
or withhold information and co-operation as they please. The British 
frequently know what is going wrong and are powerless to intervene 
promptly and effectively. All this is bad for their morale—and the 
Germans know it. Also, the up to now obscure role of joint bi-zonal 
agencies has increased the confusion as to the ultimate authority—from 
which the Germans have not been slow to profit. 

One cannot blame the Germans for starting to make rings round us ; 
they see continued administrative muddles and lack of policy, and at the 
same time feel that initiative and dexterity bring at least some results, 
whereas keeping to the rules leads nowhere. In contrast to the improve- 
ment in German morale, British morale—civilian and military—is un- 
fortunately deteriorating. The main cause is the universal and growing 
feeling that the British Government has not—nor ever had—a policy 
towards Germany, with the result that its directives have had neither 
consistency nor common sense based on reality, that it.does not and 
cannot back up its personnel, whose now somewhat nebulous status of 
“inspectors” gives them an uncomfortable impression of impotence. 
Their future, too, is uncertain ; experts whose contracts have, apparently, 
been extended after careful selection, suddenly find themselves “axed.” 
Furthermore, the ill-informed, unfair and even malicious attacks on 
C.C.G. in the Press creates at home a prejudice against employment 
of ex-C.C.G. personnel, with the result that something like a sauve qui 
peut is developing among the younger age-groups in Germany, who 
regarded their service there as a duty and an experience. Another factor 
increasing bad morale is the conditions for wives and families. The 
lower-paid grades cannot make ends meet, and it is not surprising, 
therefore, that some have made arrangements with the Germans. The 
Cumulative consequences of all this is that there is a continual segregation 
of the unfittest, just when we must increasingly rely on prestige and high 
morale to maintain our influence. We are now paying increasingly 


dearly for the persistent refusal—in the teeth of much expert advice— 
to make the C.C.G. an honourable permanent branch of Government 
service. 

One last word about politics. The Germans are realising that as 
Allied control is relaxing they have increasingly to fend for themselves. 
They have persuaded themselves that they want to be part of the 
West, and their fear and hate of the Russians is growing. They fear 
Communism because it means the creation of a police State, with all the 
aspects of which they are only too familiar. But they can find nothing 
attractive so far in Western democracy—with the result that among 
the younger generation a spirit of disillusioned politico-philosophical 
Nihilism is growing up: a highly dangerous state of mind. It is useless 
for us to talk glibly of liberty, democracy, etc., and yet appear to be 
willing to compromise. If we are to convince the Germans that we 
fought and won the war to destroy their police State and make them 
feel its evilness, we must show conclusively that we are not afraid to 
enforce our convictions. Otherwise, the Germans—who are not cowards 
—will conclude that we either do not believe in, or cannot defend, the 
“Four Freedoms.” And that would be in their eyes a moral vindication 
of totalitarian philosophy.—Yours faithfully, VIATOR. 


PLAY THE GAME 


Sir,—I have been waiting to see if any rejoinder were forthcoming to 
the masterly (not to say headmasterly) article of Mr. George Riding 
entitled Games—or Butter? in your issue of October 31st. I feel 
strongly that there is something lacking in the presentation of the case, 
and the very graphic style adopted by the writer is apt to deceive. 
It is very clever, but is it really true? I do not dispute the accuracy of the 
figures of those attending Lord’s, Henley, Ascot, Wimbledon, etc., but I 
do question whether they mean what Mr. Riding would have us believe 
they mean. If we give 100,000—a liberal estimate—as the total of those 
attending the events at these famous centres of sport on any one day, 
these would have come from an area covering perhaps fifteen or twenty 
miles’ radius round London, and represent a population of more than 
15,000,000. Mr. Riding is better able than I am to work out what per- 
centage of the population that represents, but I do not feel it warrants his 
implication that there is any culpable disregard of the seriousness of the 
economic crisis on the part of the citizens of Greater London. Of this 
100,000 what proportion would be school boys or girls, keen university 
students, cricket-loving parsons, women on dress parade and enthusias- 
tic amateurs who have risked a couple of hours away from the office and 
return thereto with extra vigour because they have seen their favourite 
game or sport demonstrated by first-string people? I cannot feel that 
such as these deserve the censure implied in the article, or that the 
export drive is likely to suffer from a fleeting pilgrimage to their 
sporting Mecca. What would definitely affect the export drive would 
be to shut these places down, and bar all national and international con- 
tests. There would settle such a gloom over the whole community that 
energy and initiative would at once be depleted and production suffer 
accordingly. 

Mr. Riding tilts against the race-goer, the football fan, the dog 
fancier and many more ; but there are many things which he overlooks 
which are even more real than the alleged evils he sets out to expose. 
He surely must know the great centres of population, the drab cities of the 
North and Midlands ; he cannot be entirely ignorant of the cruel drive 
of modern industry as well as the bewildering confusion of political and 
social life. How can ordinary human beings maintain the pace and the 
strain of life without relaxation and even excitement and thrills to 
stimulate their work-benumbed brains and nervous systems?- And if 
they get it in watching football, or backing their fancy at the dogs, industry 
and the export drive should be very grateful to these sources of stimula- 
tion, for they would indeed be “ dull boys” if they had “ all work and no 
play.” And if it is complained that they don’t play, they watch others 
play, the just retort is, apart from the fact that a large percentage of them 
are neither the sex nor the age to play themselves, where are the playing 
fields for the remainder? And it is not altogether true that in watching 
they do not play themselves ; perhaps Mr. Riding’ has never received a 
healthy hack on the shins as his next-door neighbour at a Cup Final 
yelled “ Shoot!” 

Undoubtedly there are aspects of professionalism and betting which 
many of us don’t like, but though necessity has driven us to the adoption 
of a policy of “ direction to work,” it has not yet contemplated 2 “ direc- 
tion to play.” There may be evils in the sporting world, but, if so, they 
are the offspring of much greater evils with which Mr. Riding does not 
attempt to deal—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Willersey Rectory, Broadway, Worcs. A. F, G. FLETCHER. 
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HOW NOT TO TELL GERMANY 


Str,—The letter from Werner Fielits in your issue of November 2l1st 
and his complaint that in the British sector of Berlin he rarely hears 
about Great Britain is very interesting and only too true. I have just 
returned from a lecture tour in Germany, and a week ago visited the 
information centres of three of the Powers. The Russian House of 
Culture is palatial and the display put: on regardless of cost. The 
United States Information Centre is spacious and well-appointed. As to 
the British Information Centre, I can only say that it reminded me of 
premises in which I have run boys’ clubs in the past, and whose only 
merit was their cheapness. It is dirty, dull and cold. It is undersized 
and in a side-street. It purports to put over our idea of government. 
There are photographs of the Cabinet, badly mounted, and a picture 
of Lady Astor as the first woman M.P. There is a picture of Suffragettes 
being arrested by the police. Spectators in a top-hat and a straw-hat 
underline the fact that it is hardly topical. There is a model of the 
Houses of Parliament with the Union Jack tied on to the tower, not 
strictly vertically, with a piece of cotton. There are pictures showing 
a day in the life of a M.P. and specimen ballot-papers. Now, any 
German knows just how fair a “free” election can be, and is quite 
justified in regarding any ballot-paper with suspicion. 

There may be different opinions as to whether such ah exhibition is 
justified, but presumably someone has decided it is. This being so, 
it should be put on properly. I submit also that what should be shown 
is not so much how our system works, as what it does for the British 
equivalent of the people we want to visit the centre. There is one 
section showing photographs of reconstruction in the British zone which 
underlines the debt the Germans owe to the Bailey Bridge. Have we 
no solid achievements at home that we could show them? The Bailey 
Bridge is only a minor thing. It should also be realised that Germans 
are short of warmth and light and luxury, and if we want them to 
visit the centre, we should provide these things. The Russians have 
quickly realised this, and the opinion Berliners hold of the centres was 
shown by the relative attendances. I know that a passer-by may easily 
make false deductions, and I would like to say that I am sure our 
centre is under-staffed. An American official was kind enough to point 
out to me that the director was employed only part-time. At the same 
time, the comparison is astonishing, especially as so great a contrast 


is found in the excellent British Army Educational Centre a few streets ~ 


away.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, RosBert Nott. 


Junior United Service Club, S.W.1. 
ENCOURAGEMENT FROM AMERICA 


Ste,—It was with something of a shock that I discovered that my previous 
letter to you had been published in your paper. When I wrote it I 
thought you might possibly read it through and then consign it to the 
waste basket as just another outburst from some ill-mannered American. 
I learned that it had been published by receiving a letter from one of 
your readers who took the time and trouble to answer it. What I was 


trying to say was that we in America realise very well the tremendous 
hardships and difficulties you have had to face, and we read with some- 
programme. 


thing akin to dismay of your “ austerity” In a situation 
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writes: 








such as you face, it is difficult to accept advice from anyone ; but if we 
have any advice at all to offer, it is that you try to overcome your difficul- 
ties by producing more and not so much by consuming less. Also, we 
think you will be more successful at producing more if you do it the 
easy way—use your heads more than your hands, if possible. To that 
end, I know that this country will help all it can. As I said in my first 
letter, we want you for a partner—and an equal partner if possible. 

Congress will almost certainly vote emergency aid for Europe. As 
to the long-range Marshall Plan, that, too, will no doubt be voted—but 
possibly with some modifications, and almost certainly with rather strict 
controls by Congress. It is no doubt difficult for you to understand a 
governmental situation where one party controls the executive branch of 
the Government and one party the legislative, but that is our present 
situation, Furthermore, next year is an election year, and so each 
party is going to make all the political capital it can out of every issue— 
even the Marshall Plan. I shall not burden you with any more cor- 
respondence if you will be good enough to publish this letter, and so 
enable my last letter to be more clearly understood. 

Just one more item. What food we are able to export this year is 
made possible largely by the most extraordinary wheat crop in our 
history—about 25 percent. greater than any crop we ever had. It was 
feared that our next year’s winter wheat crop was in danger through 
drought. Ordinarily about 75 per cent. of our crop is winter wheat 
and about 25 per cent. spring wheat. However, there have been some 
fairly good rains in the winter wheat-belt lately—that is in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Nebraska and Northern Texas—which would seem to make 
a good crop next year quite probable. We all hope so, for a crop 
failure now when the world’s supply is so short would be almost a 
catastrophe.—Yours truly, HARVARD S. ROCKWELL. 

4819 Girard Avenue So., Minneapolis 9, Minn. 


MUSSOLINI AND MAZZINI 


Sir,—Mr. Griffith need not be afraid—I am not in danger of turning 
Mazzini into a Fascist Beast. But Professor McGovern is, I think, 
justified in stating that, while Mazzini rejected Hegel’s authoritarianism, 
he accepted most of Hegel’s étatisme. And when, in The Duties of Man, 
Mazzini wrote: “The time has come to convince ourselves that we can 
only rise to God through the souls of our fellow-men, and that we ought 
to improve and purify them, even though they do not ask it of us 
themselves,” he was lining up with the enemies of individualism. Indeed, 
that sentence of his in a way anticipates a-part of the famous article on 
the doctrine of Fascism in the Enciclopedia Italiana (1932).—Yours, &c., 
42 St. George’s Square, S.W. 1. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


GRADUATE TEACHERS 


Sir,—May I subscribe to every word of Sir Ernest Graham-Little’s 
letter in your issue of November 21st? The supply of science graduates 
prepared to enter the secondary schools is diminishing so rapidly that 
soon headmasters will find themselves compelled to remove the subjects 
physics, chemistry and biology from the higher stages of the curriculum, 
with consequences the universities would do well to contemplate now. 
You might care to publish another interesting side-light on the new 
scales of salaries. The senior master in this old foundation—and indeed 
two other assistant masters also—may get £150 a year for holding 
posts of special responsibility. The headmaster will be giver an allow- 
ance of £140 a year, as far as can be estimated at the moment (Grade 
III). Basic salaries are alike. Thus we have the fantastic spectacle of 
the headmaster—after six years in two universities and twenty-eight 
years as a head—being rewarded with £10 a year less than his assistants. 
—Yours faithfully, H. W. NEwcomMBe 

King Henry VIII’s Grammar School, Abergavenny. (Headmaster). 


‘A WORLD CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS ? 


Sir,—It is surprising that the Vicar of Needham Market is not aware 
that such a conference as he suggests is meeting at Amsterdam in 
August and September, 1948. It is even more regrettable that this 
fact is not more widely known. I have been astonished at the number 
of practising Christian men and women who have never heard of the 
first General Assembly of the World Council of Churches called to meet 
in 1948, an assembly consisting of representatives of ninety-nine churches 
from thirty-three countries and of almost every major branch of 
Christendom (except, regrettably, the Roman Catholic Church). May 
I recommend Man’s Disorder and God's Design—an outline in pre 
paration for the first General Assembly of the World Council of Churches 
—(S.C.M. Press, 1s. 6d.) to all who agree with the Rev. W. G. Hargrave 
Thomas that the voice of the Churches should be heard.—Yours, &c., 

J. M. C. Pars. 

St. Wilfrid’s Lodge, Clenches Lane. Sevenoaks, Kent. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Ambassador and Friend 
By John G. Winant. (Hodder and 





A Letter from Grosvenor Square. 
Stoughton. 12s. 6d.) 
Ir is hard—indeed impossible—to compute the value to this country 
of the presence here as American Ambassadors in the two World 
Wars of Walter Hines Page and John Winant. Of Page’s steward- 
ship we have an abundant record in the three volumes of his letters. 
Of Winant’s all that we have, and all, alas, that we now can have 
from his own pen, is this slender volume of two hundred pages, 
with its characteristically unassuming title. With all its limitations 
it is a legacy of inestimable worth. The limitations do not touch its 
quality, only its scope and its nature. It covers directly the short 

iod between Winant’s appointment to London in January, 1941, 
and the attack on Pearl Harbour in December of the same year, 
but much more indirectly in retrospect, and since the book is 
meant primarily for American readers much of it describes condi- 
tions in Britain which are naturally enough familiar to readers here, 
though even so it means much to see them through the discerning 
and sympathetic eye of the newcomer to Grosvenor Square. 

The position Winant held in this country through those months 
when Amer-ca was technically neutral was unique. He was on terms 
of unreserved intimacy with the country’s leaders ; no secret, political 
or military, was withheld from him; and in return he gave wise, 
practical and invaluable advice on methods of keeping relations 
between the belligerent and its nominally neutral collaborator 
harmonious and effective. That was made the easier by the un- 
shadowed confidence that existed between him and the British Prime 
Minister and Foreign Secretary. Here, as in every objective volume 
on the war years, the towering predominance of Mr. Churchill 
stands out above all else. Winant would perhaps have put Franklin 
Roosevelt, but certainly no other man alive, on a level with him. 
Throughout the narrative he emerges continuously in some 
arresting guise, tireless, resolute, indomitable, unhesitating in 
decision. Of the last quality Winant gives an instructive example 
in the last chapter of his book. On December 7th, 1941, Winant 
was staying with Eden in Sussex. That day Eden left for Moscow 
and Winant, convinced that war with Japan was imminent, drove to 
Chequers. Dinner was late that night, and at nine o’clock Churchill 
switched on the little radio set that Harry Hopkins had sent him. 
Suddenly came the announcement of the attack at Pearl Harbour. 
Winston leapt to his feet with the assertion “We shall declare 
war on Japan.” “ Good God,” said Winant, “ you can’t declare war 
on a radio announcement.” So Winant called up Roosevelt at 
Washington, spoke to him briefly and then said he had “a friend 
there who would like to speak to him too.” They spoke. Britain 
declared war on Japan next day. The Anglo-Saxon Powers were 
once more Allies, as twenty-four years before. 

One other testimony is worth quoting. -“It was said by some,” 
writes Winant, “ that ‘ Churchill enjoyed the war.’ No blacker lie was 
ever spoken. No one could have seen him in the dark days of the 
war, as I did, and ever doubt his suffering and his caring.” That 
of the then Prime Minister. For Mr. Eden the Ambassador had an 
equally warm regard. “I found him a hard-working, unafraid 
Englishman who had spent his life in the service of his country. 
He was one of the best-trained diplomats I had ever met. He had 
no use for shoddy politics whether at home or abroad. His views 
and his judgement on public affairs were based on knowledge and a 
high sense of duty. . . . His entire foreign policy was based upon 
a high conception of moral right.” It was on this level that the 
Ambassador of the United States, of whom all the same things can 
be said, could meet and understand and support the leaders of this 
country in their hour of stress. That is the supreme value of this 
book, as showing how inevitable and unforced is the identity and 
outlook between America and Britain when fundamentals are in 
question. For though Winant was a great American he was essen- 
tially a typical American. He was never a party man. Appointed, 
as a Republican, chairman of the Social Security Board in 1936 
he resigned to support Roosevelt at the Presidential Election and 
was offered, but declined, a place in Roosevelt’s Cabinet. In one 
of the most picturesque passages of his book he describes how on 
a historic Sunday morning he went down to Westminster to look 
at the wrecked House of Commons and the damaged Abbey. Across 
the street St. Gaudens’ statue of Abraham Lincoln stood uninjured. 

As an American I was proud that he was there in all the wreckage 


as a friend and sentinel of gallant days that had gone by, and a 
reminder that in this great battle for freedom he waited quietly for 
support for those-things for which he lived and died.” In the 
greatest battle for freedom ever fought America sent to Britain as 
friend and sentinel a man less great no doubt than Lincoln—few men 
as great have ever lived—yet manifesting in his degree the qualities— 
humanity, wisdom, understanding, courage, simplicity—that give 
Lincoln his place in the hearts of men as in the annals of history. In 
this unaffected, unambitious narrative Winant has created his own 
best memorial, for it reveals him as a man whom to know through 
his pages is not merely to respect but very nearly to love. Few books 
yet written have made more manifest the basic unity of ideal and 
purpose between Great Britain and the United States. 
Witson Harris. 


The German Problem 


The Allied Military Government of Germany. By W. Friedmann. 
(Stevens. 25s.) 

Dr. FRIEDMANN spent nearly two years on the staff of the Control 
Commission in Germany and worked for eighteen months in the 
Foreign Office during the war on preparations for the Occupation. 
He has a German background, and is at present Professor of Public 
Law at Melbourne University. The result of this formidable equip- 
ment is a book which is authoritative, well documented, comprehen- 
sive and not at all easy to read. The book is divided into three 
parts—the background of the problem, the principal questions which 
we have had to face during the occupation and a balance-sheet of 
success and failure together with some estimate of future possibilities. 

The first part is mainly taken up with a discussion of the highly 
divergent attitudes of the four occupying Powers. Russia has fol- 
lowed courses which are not altogether consistent with each other. 
She has skinned her own zone and at the same time has sought 
to impose one-party Communist rule upon it. She has insisted on 
the rigid economic division of Germany, and has egged on the Com- 
munists on our side of the iron curtain to cause the maximum of 
friction and disruption. France has sought to ensure that no strong 
centralised Germany should ever rise again. In so far as we have 
had any policy we have favoured a federal Germany and moderate 
reconstruction based on socialisation of basic industries. Not much 
socialisation has in the event taken place—a fact which causes Dr. 
Friedmann considerable annoyance. He has one of those minds 
which are apt to equate righteousness and municipal gas. The 
Americans have moved from Mr. Morgenthau’s plans for an indus- 
trial counter-revolution, and are now strongly in favour of a pros- 
perous Western Germany based on a free economy with small-scale 
businesses. General Clay, the U.S. Military Governor, is a 
Southerner desperately anxious to get a vicarious revenge for the 
defeat of the Confederate cause in the American Civil War and this 
has led him to insist on the retention of large powers by the Lander. 
Dr. Friedmann brings out very well that a confederate constitution 
is wholly inconsistent with a rigidly planned economy. If, there- 
fore, the Americans insist, as they are likely to do, on such a con- 
stitution, the German economy must either be a free one or be 
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unworkable. With such divergent aims and beliefs among the ruling 
Powers it is hardly surprising that Germany is miserable, distracted 
and without hope. 

The most interesting question discussed in the second part of 
the book is denazification. Fortunately Dr. Friedmann includes in 
the appendix the Control Council Directive No. 24 on denazification, 
and also the Fragebogen or questionnaire which all suspects must fill 
up. These documents are not easily got hold of in this country, 
but no one can begin to understand the scope of the problem or 
know what is being done in his name unless he has read them. 
Unfortunately Dr. Friedmann does not include Zonal Executive 
Instruction No. 3, which is even more illuminating. 

It is probable that at least one member of every family has had 
to fill up a Fragebogen. Many people have filled it up six times. 
Anyone holding any job from foreman upwards or applying for such 
a job or even trying to buy a lorry must fill one up. The questions 
include items such as: “List all publications from 1923 and all 
speeches and lectures not strictly non-political,’ “Give the source 
and amount of your income from 1933,” “To what political party 
did you belong before 1933 ?” Directive No. 24 deals not only with 
Nazis, but with “ the removal from positions of control or influence 
of persons likely to perpetuate an undemocratic tradition.” These 
include all regular officers and members of aristocratic Prussian, 
Silesian and Mecklenburg families. Zonal Executive Instruction 
No. 3 lays down that denazification panels who judge and pronounce 
sentence should consist of known anti-Nazis—which in effect means 
those who have suffered under Nazi tyranny. The process therefore 
involves witch-hunting, racial and social discrimination and “ People’s 
Court” justice. Some of us thought we were fighting the war to 
uphold the rule of law ! 

In his final balance-sheet Dr. Friedmanrr is rightly most depress- 
ing about the state of mind and the morals of the German people. 
He is not very helpful about the remedies. He says: “ The imposi- 
tion of reparations and other material burdens upon Germany must 
be coupled with giving to Germany a burning sense of responsi- 
bility and of the obligation to work for European recovery.” ‘True 
—but how is it to be done? Is it more than a face-saving formula ? 
I doubt it. Dr. Friedmann’s last sentence I do agree with. It is this: 
“ One thing alone is certain: that a continuation of the present situa- 
ation of Germany must lead to catastrophe.” The London Confer- 
ence is being held at one minute to twelve. 

NiGet BIrcu. 


Opinions on the English 


The Character of England. Edited by Sir Ernest Barker. 
Press. 30s.) 
Sir ERNEST BARKER, who has inspired and assembled this imposing 
collection of opinions about England by distinguished English men 
and women, is well aware of the risk of relying upon a variety of 
views where precision is required—as it certainly is in examining the 
character of a people. He bravely proved that he did not fear his 
fate too much when he chose his title. It must be noted, however, 
that he has limited the dangers by really meaning England, geo- 
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graphically and strictly. There can surely be no indignant protests 
from Scotland, Wales or Ireland. Indeed, the task of finding a 
character common to the English, Scots, Welsh and Irish would haye 
been hopeless from the beginning for the delicate and intimate 
process which Sir Ernest had in mind. No doubt there is such a 
thing as the British character, but it would have to be drawn on 
rather small-scale map. 

A full analysis of popular character seems specially suitable for q 
thesis, which is usually written by one man. Probably most English 
readers prefer it in this form for much the same reason as they 
prefer a two-party syst¢m in their politics. They are at their ease 
when a unified and confident declaration can be made by one side 
and be met by an equally unified and confident rejection from the 
other. Sir Ernest foresaw that readers might be puzzled by the 
contradictions inevitable in a system of “ every man his own opinion,” 
and he has taken the precaution of reminding them in his preface of 
Aristotle’s statement that “ feasts to which many contribute may excel 
those provided at one man’s expense.” If Aristotle’s point be granted 
there can be only one judgement on this large work: it is admirable. 
The writers have been well chosen, and the absence of that over- 
lapping which is found in most compiled books is remarkable. Sir 
Ernest, who is famed for scrupulous editing, is not the man to inter- 
fere with anybody’s freedom of expression, but he must have de- 
limited carefully the sphere of influence belonging to each. 

All the contributors have that sort of liberal mind which 
recognises that nothing is too unimportant to be mentioned so long 
as it has significance in the main stream of character. But, of course, 
some subjects simply lend themselves to a discussion of character 
and others do not. In some character can only be implied. Physical 
science, for instance, is international, and so to a less and varying 
extent are the arts. An excellent example of drawing character by 
implication is the noble chapter on law by Lord Simonds. Dull must 
he be of soul who has no thrill communicated to him by this lucid 
narrative—for that is all it is—of the growths, side by side, of the 
statutory law and of that spesial pride of our country, the 
“unwritten” or “judge-made” law, which is the common law of 
England. The great legal voices of the past ring out here in their 
grand affirmations of justice, freedom and honour. Another example 
of only implying character is Mr. R. C. K. Ensor’s fine and just 
chapter on the Press. The study of character is at its flood in the 
charming Land and People by Professor and Mrs. Christopher 
Hawkes, in the vivacious Childhood and Education by Lady Violet 
Bonham Carter (though it could be wished that some tribute had 
been paid to that genius in interpreting the mind of the child, the 
late Margaret McMillan), in Humour by Dr. H. W. Garrod, in 
Outdoor Life by Miss V. Sackville-West, in Town Life by Lord 
Kennet, in Recreation and Games by Mr. I. J. Pitman, in Homes and 
Habits by Mr. James Laver, in The Englishman Abroad by Miss 
Rebecca West, in England and the Sea by Mr. J. A. Williamson and 
in The English at War by Professor E. L. Woodward. 

Many persons who can hardly be thought of except as moulders of 
character are not mentioned ; but probably that always happens. It 
is natural perhaps for writers in a compiled book on character & 
deal much with human development through material things; 
whereas the writer of a single thesis would deal predominantly with 
the causes of character within men themselves. The complete thesis- 
writer appears in the last delightful chapter by Sir Ernest himself, 
searching with perception (to which is added much fancifulness) for 
the deep origins of social homogeneity, of the ways of the amateur, 
of the art of being a “gentleman,” of eccentricity (does not the 
foreigner oddly say that we are all a bit mad?) and of youthfulness. 
He omits one thing of note—the dinner, the indispensable English 
dinner, which every year launches a thousand useful voluntary 
enterprises. J. B. ATKINS. 


Bomphiologia 
Elizabethan and Metaphysical Imagery. By Rosemond Tuve. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago: Cambridge University Press. 33s.) 
Tuts is not an easy book to read, but it must be considered for the 
new perspective in which it sets the Elizabethan and the so-called 
Metaphysical poets. Professor Tuve unfortunately employs that 
turgid, arid style which American professors of literature seem 
somehow to have inherited from German scholars of the nineteenth 
century, and her book is full of clusters of gritty abstractions and 
obscure terminology. One is expected to know without assistance 
the meaning of bomphiologia, enallage and tapinosis, and to discovef 
for oneself that “tropical allegoria” has nothing to do with af 
equatorial Pilgrim’s Progress. The footnotes are too many and 100 
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A SHORT LIST FOR CHRISTMAS 
from American Library 
SECKER & WARBURG 
General | Fiction 







THE 
GIDE JOURNALS 






| Hester W. Chapman 
WORLDS APART 


THE LOWELLS 
AND THEIR SEVEN WORLDS 























Newman Ivey White 


SHELLEY Gabriel Chevallier 


“The most important con- SAINTE COLLINE 
tribution to Shelley scholar- | wig you have read Gabriel 
ship which has been published | Chevallier's CLOCHEMERLE 
in the present generation. | yoy will rejoice in his new 
—Harold Nicolson | book.”"—The Observer 

73s. 6d. net 10s. 6d. net 


Paul Eluard 
PABLO PICASSO 


A few copies of this magnifi- 
cent production are still avail- 
able. The new regulations 
prevent any further import- 
ation. 


9% full-page plates 


me Espey 
MINOR HERESIES 
A Presbyterian childhood in 
Shanghai. ** Witty, urbane and 
entertaining.” —Tribune 
7s. 6d. net 


2 vols. 


Alberto Moravia 
AGOSTINO 


| “A brilliant and delicate study 
| of a crisis of adolescence.” 
The Times Literary Supplement 

7s. 6d. net 


THE FANCY- 
DRESS PARTY 


Published last week, Moravia’s 
new novel is a light-hearted 
satire on dictatorship. 

8s. 6d. net 


35s. net 























yl. 1, 1889—191 | “This book is brilliant.” By FERRIS GREENSLET 
Ve 2s 3 9'3 | Elizabeth Bowen in The Tatler ; 
s. net | 8s. 6d. net Sir Ernest Barker :-—“ Here is a new American book which may 
be warmly recommended to Everyman’s reading.” —Sunday 


Times. 
S. K. Ratcliffe :—“* The seven Lowell worlds, or ages, provide 
Mr. Ferris Greenslet with a gorgeous theme to which his know- 
ledge and skill are fully equal.” —Odbserver. 

Harold J. Laski :—“‘ Messrs. Benn could hardly have chosen a 
more genuinely American book with which to inaugurate their 
American Library than Mr. Greenslet’s deft and attractive study.” 
—TL he Listener. 

Elizabeth Bowen :—“ Sound entertainment . 
warding book.” —Tasér. 


With a foreword by Lord Halifax 


.. this is a te 


Illustrated 21s net 


THE BRETONS OF ELM STREET 
By HENRIETTA RIPPERGER 


The similarity of thought and action in face of crisis on both sides 
of the Atlantic, contained in this new novel in the American Library, 
affords much interest, entertainment and encouragement at the 
present time. 


os 6d net 


ERNEST BENN LIMITED 
LONDON 

















AVALON PRESS BOOKS 


“ A beautiful book . . . likely to become 
a permanent addition to the library of 
London topography.”—RoBERT LYND 
(Observer). 





The Londoner’s England 


Edited by ALAN Bott. 89 Plates from Watercolours and 
Drawings of London and the Home Counties by 40 Con- 
temporary Artists. 25s. 

“The finest production of the kind in my time.”—J. G. 
WiLson (Managing Director, Bumpus’). 


“Discussions on Art’’ Series 


Finely produced, low-priced volumes on Italian, Late Italian, 
Dutch, Flemish, British, French and Modern Painting, each 
with 4 colour-plates and 32-40 full-page photogravure plates 
and text by an acknowledged expert. New volume, Gothic 
Painting, by C. G. E. Bunt, now ready. Reprint of Spanish 
Painting, by Putip HENpy (Director of the National Gallery); 
ready December 8th. Size 10 x 7} in. 8s. 6d. each. 


Miaou: the Cat in Pictures 


90 exceptionally striking photographs from all over the world, 
with original captions. 6s. 


From all booksellers. Descriptive leaflets from 


42 Dover St., Lonpon, W.1. DISTRIBUTORS : COLLINS 


























THE BRITISH NAVIES IN THE 
SECOND WORLD WAR 


Admiral Sir W. James 
REPRINT READY DECEMBER 


“*A clear and well-proportioned account of the whole 
naval affair... masterpiece of compression and good 
sense.’’"—Sunday Times. 2Is. net. 


GULIELMA: WIFE OF WILLIAM PENN 
L. V. Hodgkin 


**A loving and skilful portrait... The book is based 
on wide knowledge and research and will rank as a 
welcome contribution to history.’’—Contemporary Review. 

15s. net. 


THE TRAIL OF THE MONEY BIRD 


30,000 miles of Adventure with a Naturalist. 


Dillon Ripley 


«. .. makes delightful reading, combining the excitement 
of the adventure—told with almost boyish gaiety and 
humour—with the knowledge of the trained ornitho- 
logist.”—Illustrated London News. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


IN HIS LITTLE BLACK 
WAISTCOAT 
Joan Kiddell-Monroe 


This is a reissue of a very popular children’s book about 
the Panda. Miss Kiddell-Monroe’s originality and humour, 
together with her delightful illustrations, make this 
a charming book. 7s. 6d. net. 
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long, and frequently present the appearance of a page of logarithms ; 
and there are 442 pages of close print. 

Yet I think Professor Tuve’s detailed study of the imagery of 
such poets as Spenser, Daniel, Donne and King in relation to 
Elizabethan writing on poetics, rhetoric and Ramist logic is justi- 
fied by the sometimes surprising, always illuminating, conclusions at 
which she arrives. ‘She brings ample evidence for her thesis that 
both Metaphysical and non-Metaphysical poets of the period roughly 
from 1550-1650 were composing their poems according -to the 
detailed principles and tropes laid down in the handbooks of 
Puttenham, Webbe and others, following the generally held 
Renaissance view that poetry, as a department of rhetoric, had as 
its prime object the convincing of its readers of those truths which 
composed the Elizabethan Weltanschauung. The poet of the period, 
as Professor Tuve puts it, was always the master of his poem but 
seldom its subject. But she is at pains to show that the principles 
were by no means as inflexible or dull as has often been assumed ; 
they were in fact the poetical equivalent of the musical harmony 
and counterpoint. Not until the time of Dryden did they become 
ossified into “the rules.” ; 

So on Professor Tuve’s view Donne’s famous compass image is 
rather an example of what Elizabethan (and other) writers call 
catachresis than what twentieth-century critics have variously seen 
as “conical images,” or something ripe for the maw of the psycho- 
analyst. I cannot resist quoting her remark that it would be as 
relevant to list Donne’s anatomy images under “medical” as to 
classify the American slang phrase “I put my John Hancock to it” 
under its user’s interest in constitutional history. 

But Professor Tuve is acute enough to notice that misreading of 
poets of the past has often been fruitful in inspiring poets of the 
present ; indeed genuine changes in taste are often due to motivated 
misreading. “ Reading what the poet did not write,” she says, “is 
entirely allowable as a way of enjoying poems. It is only that find- 
ings resulting from this pursuit should not creep into our critical 
judgements of a poet’s aims or a period’s character. Such findings 
are a part of literary history—but of the history of the critic’s 
period.” 

One of Professor Tuve’s minor successes is that she induced at 
least one of her readers to reopen the long and firmly closed pages 
of Gregory Smith’s Elizabethan Critical Essays, containing the 
works of Peacham, Puttenham,, Webbe and others—and not for 
reference only. I would, however, criticise her brilliant exegesis of 
these writers in one single respect. In her thesis of the importance 
of these works to the poets, she ignores the fact that their main 
functions were the defence of English as a medium of poetry against 
strong propaganda from the Latinists, and against the even more 
powerful Puritans who regarded poetry either as idle-hour products 
of “abbey lubbers ” or the favourite pursuit of the immoral. Many 
of the philosophical and rhetorical classicisms in which these poetics 
abound were a defensive facade, meant to buttress the dignity of 
poetry in English, to cash in on the new authority of the classics 
for the purpose of silencing the many enemies of poetry. But this 
fact by no means negates Professor Tuve’s reorientation of our views 
of Elizabethan and Metaphysical imagery. KENNETH YOUNG. 








Manchester 
14 Miles 


MARGARET PENN 


*She has achieved something quite extraordinary, for [her 
people] have an almost stereoscopic vividness, and when they 
speak one can hear their voices....Manchester 14 Miles seems 
to me to have a classic quality. I should not be surprised if 
it lives as long as Cranford.’ Campbell Nairne in John 
O’ London's Weekly. 8s. 6d. net 
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Prisoner of War in America 

A Journal by Thos. Hughes: For his Amusement and Desi 

only for his Perusal by the time he attains the Age of 50 if he 

live so long. (1778-1789). With an Introduction by E. A. Benians, 

(Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d.) 
Tuts diary, kept by a young British officer in the American Revoly. 
tionary War, makes good reading. For anyone who has seen active 
service in the British Army, or was ever a prisoner of war, it 
well find a place on a favourite bookshelf. It is a personal 
kept, as the title indicates, for the author’s own amusement, and it 
has a vividness and an actuality which Lieutenant Hughes could 
hardly have managed if he had essayed a more literary effort. For 
the most part he simply records his day-to-day life as a serving 
officer and prisoner of war. Hughes was taken prisoner on his first 
campaign at Ticonderoga while serving with Burgoyne’s ill-fated 
army. He spent most of the war on parole in New England and 
Pennsylvania. He was exchanged too late for further fighting, and 
after leave in England and France he returned to Canada for peace. 
time garrison duty in the forts of the Great Lakes. His health was 
poor, and it is clear that active service in the brutal conditions of 
North America proved too much for his constitution. He died of 
tuberculosis at the age of thirty, six months after the last entry in 
the diary in 1790. 

The diary reveals Hughes as typical of his class and profession, 
What makes it so readable is the fact that the type appears to have 
been much what it is today. One recognises, as it were, the family 
features, the gestures. One understands the jokes and the slang, 
Hughes’ interests are personal and professional. The grand strategy 
of the war and speculations about its broader implications are not for 
him. To the end he believes the British will bring the rebels to 
heel, and on hearing of the peace he only comments bitterly about 
“a cursed faction and weak ministers.” The circumstances of a 
prisoner of war were different from our own day, but the ex- 
perience was evidently much the same. Hughes’ chief concern was 
with the possibilities of exchange (he develops a_ characteristic 
scepticism about rumours of this), the ethics of breaking parole, the 
problem of how to get through the day, how to get clothes and 
money, the patching up of irritable quarrels, chance meetings with 
regimental acquaintances and the piecing together of rumours about 
how the war was going. Above all, there was the dramatic home- 
coming—the paying off of the cab at the corner of Grosvenor Place 
and the anxiety at discovering a shuttered and empty house. 

The editor does not claim that this book throws any new light on 
this well-garnered period of history. It has, however, the great 
virtue, for both historian and general reader, of bringing home 
forcibly the impact of war on the individual. Instead of the grand 
panorama of the Revolutionary War, we are given that sense of being 
part of an infinitely slow and erratic mobilisation of force with its 
alternations of sharp excitement and long boredom which has been 
the authentic experience of our own generation. The diary has been 
ably edited by the Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
furnished with a facsimile frontispiece and a useful map. 

FRANK THISTLETHWAITE. 


Two English Novelists 


Samuel Butler. By G. D. H. Cole. (Home and Van Thal. 6s.) 
The Brontés. By Phyllis Bentley. (Homeand Van Thal. 6s.) 


THESE volumes are the first of a series dedicated to the English 
novelists. They are designed, say the publishers on the dust-jacket, 
to have a “freshness and contemporaneity ” that will give them “4 
challenging value to readers of the classics ” ; at the same time they 
are to “ evoke the interest and enlarge the conceptions of those who 
have no special knowledge of the English classics.” Unhappy 
authors! They are expected, it seems, to combine serious criticism 
with the task of explaining to the ignorant but well-intentioned reader 
why he should bother about the novelist in question. 

Mr. Cole’s book is slovenly and repetitive but stimulating. There 
is no particular reason why one paragraph should precede rather than 
follow the next ; the book would be equally intelligible if the chapte, 
too, were read in inverse order ; and the speed with which the whole 
thing appears to have been turned out leads to a slackness of style 
that frequently reduces the author to saying, “ My point is ...” 
“Butler’s point is ...” such-and-such. Nevertheless, through 
a lavish and judicious use of quotation, he leaves the reader (0 
at least this reader) with whetted appetite. In as far % 
the series is designed to induce the reader to go to the soume 
without putting too many ideas into his head as to what he s 
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titles available this autumn include 


FLORA SHAW (LADY LUGARD) 
Illustrated 15/- 


by E. Moberly Bell 
BLESSINGTON D’ORSAY : a Masquerade 
by Michael Sadleir New edition 10/- . 
: 


TROLLOPE: a Commentary by Michael Sadleir 10/- 
LORD DAVID CECIL 


Hardy the Novelist 7/6 

“ The Stricken Deer : or the Life of Cowper 7/6 
THE LEGEND OF THE MASTER (HENRY JAMES) 

by Simon Nowell-Smith 12/6 


THE STORY OF MY HEART 
by Richard Jefferies Edited with biographical 
and bibliographical notes by Samuel J. Looker 
and incorporating the texts printed for the first 
time of the author's first draft of his Autobiography. 10/6 


GRAND GUIGNOL by Frederick Witney 


24 line drawings and wrapper design by Antony 


Lake 15/- 
THE HUNDRED OF HOO 
by Ralph Arnold Photographs 12/6 


THE STAR & THE CRESCENT: An Anthology of 
Modern Turkish Poetry by Derek Patmore 3/6 
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Vail d’Alvery 


Frances Parkinson Keyes 


In her new novel Mrs. Keyes has taken the story of the d’ Alverys, 
begun in the ‘‘ River Road,’’ into a new era in which old values 
have altered, and old sins and old follies cast long shadows. The 
book unfolds with the same majesty that marks the river on whose 
banks it has its setting, as it flows towards the Gulf. —_12s. 6d. net 


Talking of Dick Whittington 


Hesketh Pearson & Hugh Kingsmill 
Illustrated by Marjory Whittington 


“*Again the two intrepid travellers set forth on their journeyings, 
like two Sancho Panzas or two’ Don Quixotes—highly cultivated 
Sanchos and highly sophisticated Dons . . . The charm of the Pearsmill 
book remains—the discursive, digressive display of tastes and dis- 
tastes, of preference and prejudice, of wit and that mental wantonness 
which is wit’s doppelganger.’’—Truth, 10s. 6d. net 


The Age of Jackson 


Arthur Schlesinger 
With an introduction by Herbert Agar 


This Pulitzer Prize of 1945 is not a biography of President 
Jackson so much as an account of the development of democracy 
in the United States between the death of Jefferson and the Civil 
War. 

** An original, brilliant and monumentally massive historical 
work . . . a major achievement . . . a panorama of the intellectual 
climate.’,—New York Times. 21s. net 
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Out Today 


An English Summer 
ALEC BROWN 
The story of a marriage between a Russian scientist and 
an English girl, set in Cambridge By the author of 
Daughters of Albion 10s 6d net 


These I have Loved 
KATHARINE SIM 
Introduction by micHAEL JosEpH * A charming Siamese 
cat book by the author of Malayan Landscape 
Illustrated 6s net 


Forthcoming 
Fin de Siecle 
\ selection from the Yellow Book period, with work by 
Wilde, Pater, Swinburne, Beerbohm, Whistler and others, 
and a Note on the Period by HOLBROOK JACKSON 
Illustrated 10s 6d net 


Essays on Language and 
Literature 
lhe first appearance in English of essays ranging over the 
* By PROUST, VALERY, PONGE, PAULHAN 
10s 6d net 


last half century 
SARTRE, PARAIN 


Just Published 


Designers in Britain 
Compiled by the Society of Industrial Artists 
*Sueceeds brilliantly in its purpose ’"—Scotsman 
304 pages 45s net 
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Masterless Swords 


8/6 net. 
A strong historical novel with a significant theme. 
“ This exceptional book is based upon an important idea. 
And it is written with the care and 
eloquence of poetic drama.” 


It has technique. 


FRANK SWINNERTON 


Cassoek and Surplus 


By CANON T. P. STEVENS 
Author of FATHER ADDERLEY 
8/6 net. 


A heart-warming collection of reminiscences by a cele- 
brated cleric, replete with kindly wit and wisdom. 


T. WERNER LAURIE LTD. 


187 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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think when he arrives, this volume gets high marks. A warning 
should perhaps be added that the word “ bourgeois ” or “ bourgeoisie ” 
occurs thirteen times in two consecutive paragraphs within the first 
four pages: Mr. Cole, in fact, remains Mr. Cole. 

Miss Bentley is far more conscientious, but also, alas! more 
aspiring. Her book is divided into three unequal parts: the story 
of the Brontés’ lives and background, a description of their works 
seriatim, and a brief summing up on their “ place in English litera- 
ture.” The first section, which is also the longest, does precisely 
what a book of this sort should do; it establishes the setting and 
arouses interest in the characters. It is marred, I think, by a senti- 
mental turn both of thought and of phrase: to say that “all that 
was woman in Charlotte” responded to Mr. Nicholls’ passion is as 
embarrassing as it is surely untrue. I suspect, incidentally, that 
Miss Bentley overrates the success of the visits to London. Think 
of that dreadful evening at Thackeray’s, Charlotte answering “ Yes” 
and “No” when Mrs. Brookfield broke the long silence by asking 
whether she liked London, and Thackeray slinking out to his club 
before it was half through! However, on the whole, this 
part of the book is well done, and in particular the account of 
the two dream-worlds, the Angria of Branwell and Charlotte, “a 
place of marble columns and rich draperies . . . of women dying 
for love and men always scornful, handsome and magniloquent,” and 
the austerer Gondal of Emily and Anne, will be new to those who 
have relied on the discreet pen of Mrs. Gaskell. 

But the iater part of the book can arouse little enthusiasm. Here, 
if you like, is an example of the danger of trying to combine Third 
and Light Programme techniques: the result is sometimes irritating 
and often dull. Emily, it may at once be admitted, is almost im- 
possible to write about, and perhaps Miss Bentley may be forgiven 
for falling back on a reference to “cosmic harmonies,” whatever 
these may be. With Charlotte and Anne, however, she is continually 
hampered by the difficulty of giving an honest account of their novels 
and at the same time persuading us to read them. For the real 
question is: Why do we read, or rather re-read, books that are in 
many ways so extremely bad? Not for their style: reluctant as I 
am to disagree with Thackeray’s verdict (warmly upheld by Miss 
Bentley), I find most of Charlotte’s prose atrocious. Mr. 
Cole, no doubt, would encourage us to examine their sociological 
implications ; but we are not all sociologists: Miss Bentley herself 
finds that “ their most obvious contribution to literature is, of course, 
their presentation of that unit of northern earth known as the West 
Riding” ; but we cannot all command her local patriotism. 

Miss Bentley, instead of telling us what we should and 
should not admire, might have been well advised to give more 
space to the effect they produced not only on immediate contem- 
poraries—Thackeray and the Quarterly—but also on the generation 
after. This approach, historical rather than critical, might prove 
extremely fruitful in “evoking the interest and enlarging the con- 
ceptions” of the new reader. I offer the suggestion to the later 
writers in this series who, if they will only keep their sights suffi- 
ciently high or sufficiently low, may be sure of achieving one of the 
two ends set down for them on the jacket, and might even (but only 
by accident) achieve both. LETTICE FOWLER. 











THE GREEK WAY 





Selected, translated and edited by KATHLEEN FREEMAN 


Greek thought has exercised an enormous influence on intelligent 
men throughout the ages. This anthology aims at presenting the 
everyday life in which that thought was nourished, a life urbane, 
witty, and pleasantly entranced by trifles. 


Illustrated with photographs and line decorations 15s 
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Children’s Books 


The Doll’s House. By Rumer Godden. Illustrated by D, aintsbury, 
(Michael Joseph. 7s. 6d.) ona : 

The Grateful Sparrow. By 7 iirkell. Illustrated by Ludwig 

Posty's Gheletman By Helen Mons 

addy’s stmas. By Helen Monsell. Illustrated b 

(Shakespeare Head Press. 4s. 6d.) a 

Nicodemus Runs Away. By Inez Hogan. (Shakespeare Head Press, 

Th > P By J Lam 
e Mus m Pony. y Joan burn. _Iilustrated i 
Ginger. (Noel Carrington. 5s.) by Figt 

The Treasure in the Wild Wood. By Dorothy Clewes. Illustrated by 
Irene Hawkins. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) ~ 

Nicholas and the Fast Moving Diesel. By Edward Ardizzone 
Illustrated by the Author. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 9s.) : 

The Snail That Climbed the Eiffel Tower. By Odo Cross. Illustrated 
by John Minton. (John Lehmann. 7s. 6d.) 


It is difficult to decide what qualities a book must have if it is to 
interest and amuse children, but I think there are some essentials, 
First, though the characters in the book may be fantastic and do 
fantastic things, the author should never deny’ the few realities g 
child has experienced, and the story should be well integrated and 
complete in every detail. Thus children will readily acknowledge 
the existence of dolls that think and talk, as in The Doll’s House, 
but will be puzzled by Mr. Ardizzone’s Nicholas, a boy who appears 
to possess neither father, mother nor home. Secondly, the book may 
certainly contain strange new words, but they should be carefully 
placed in the text, and preferably be repeated several times ; everyone 
remembers the satisfaction of these sonorous words whose meaning 
is only fully understood many years later. It is useless to present 
a child with a series of sentences whose entire meaning will be 
obscured by a succession of unusual and difficult words, as Mr, 
Cross does in The Snail that Climbed the Eiffel Tower. And lastly 
there should be plenty of pictures, detailed and clear, so that children 
can look as well as listen. 

Most readers of Rumer Godden’s novels would agree that she 
understands a great deal about children. It is now evident that 
she also knows all about dolls. The Doll’s House is the story of a 
family of dolls and the two small girls who own them. Each doll 
has a firmly drawn, recognisably true character ; the children think 
and behave convincingly; only the grown-ups are remote and 
Olympian, as grown-ups must be. The story is enthralling, and 
complete in every detail. I was especially pleased to notice that 
Miss Godden even lists what the children ate when they went out 
to lunch ; she anticipates all the questions that children are likely 
to ask. This is an exceptionally good book, and would make an 
excellent present for girls of five to eleven years old, or for some 
appreciative grown-up. Sadly enough it is not quite perfect, for 
there are only four pictures (very nice ones) for the 112 pages, and 
this is not sufficient for young children. 

The Grateful Sparrow is one of a collection of five stories taken 
from the German by Angela Thirkell. The collection belongs to the 
fairy-story tradition ; less magical than the Hans Andersen stories, 
less harsh than the Grimm Fairy Tales, it bears a family resemblance 
to both. There are lots of illustrations by Ludwig Richter, which 
are just right for this kind of book. This also is good for the fives 
to elevens, and is especially suitable perhaps for those who can read 
a certain amount themselves, for the print is large and clear. Bears 
(in books at any rate) are always endearjng, and Paddy’s Christmas 
is full of pictures of bears. The story is simple and repetitive, and 
will appeal to the four- to seven-year-olds. Another book for this 
age group is Nicodemus Runs Away. This is written in negro dialect, 
and should only be read aloud by those well qualified for that difficult 
task. Young children should find it amusing. 

The Mushroom Pony and The Treasure in the Wild Wood have 
animals for their chief characters. None of them is of the stature 
of Mr. Toad of Toad Hall, but these books will do for children 
who would rather hear about birds, fishes and beasts than boys and 
girls, The puns in The Mushroom Pony I found excruciating, but 
they might highly amuse a child who has just discovered the mysteries 
of punning. All those uncles, aunts and parents who like smal 
boys to want to be engine-drivers will be enchanted by Nicholas 
and the Fast Moving Diesel. But, as I have said, I doubt if children 
will find it a satisfying story, though they will like Mr. Ardizzone’ 
pictures. An intelligent girl of ten confirmed my impression 0 
The Snail that Climbed the Eiffel Tower." She said the stories wert 
meant for little children, but the words were so difficult that even 
she could not understand them. To my mind the stories are over 
imaginative, the language precious and the pictures confusing. 

K. Hornsby. 
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Fiction 
A World to Win. By Upton Sinclair. (Werner Laurie. 15s.) 
Stranger Than Truth. Vera . (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 9s.) 
Do I Wake or Sleep. By Isabel Bolton. (Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d.) 


LOOKING at these three American novels with a nostalgic eye one 
wonders how soon the restriction against the importation of foreign 
books will reduce us to a state of literary starvation and parochial 
thought. The iron door against the outside world has already 
slammed ;' and what we have here must have been with the 
printers for some time. Upton Sinclair’s latest enormous novel in 
his ominously titled World’s End series is the most difficult to recom- 
mend. Thomas Wolfe, who also worked massively, would have 
filled this book with wild poetry and sweeping undercurrents of 
embittered emotion, but Upton Sinclair uses a journalistic technique 
a la Gunther with no pretence to probe under the surface of things. 
This is not “art” but an accurate, if superficial, reconstruction of 
the war between 1940 and 1942. 

The hero of the book, Lanny Budd, outwardly a_picture- 
dealer but secretly a Presidential Agent, starts off with an 
interview with le fripon mongol, Pierre Laval, and the behind- 
the-scenes revelations, mixed with biographical snapshots which 
are sometimes over and sometimes under exposed, go on at 
full pressure right up to the last interview with Stalin at the end of 
the novel. Personally I found Lanny Budd sométhing of a prig and, 
in European matters, deliciously patronising. Who today, in Socialist- 
Communist Francé, would dare to call a porter mon bonhomme ? 
And who, in his right senses, would pompously tell a French driver 
the story of Abélard and Héloise and be surprised that he had never 
heard of it? As Lanny progresses from famous country house to 
smart hotel his conversations with the political bosses of Europe— 
Hitler, Goering, Vichy officials—are naive in the extreme and the 
formidable tyrants are shown, engagingly, en pantoufles. Yet despite 
this, Upton Sinclair is definite entertainment value ; he tells the 
reader in a foreword that over seven million copies of his books have 
appeared in different countries, and though there is little argument 
about that I found myself wishing that the material in this book 
(fifteen or sixteen hours’ solid reading time) could have been pro- 
duced even more effectively in a monster Hollywood film—and in a 
fifth of the time. 

Vera Caspary is also entertainment, since technically Stranger 
Than Truth is a “crime-novel” with all the old lure of a human- 
being done foully to death ; but, as with her previous books, Laura 
and Bedelia, there is a good deal of material which is of serious 
interest. She has not yet, I think, reached the level of Simenon in 
The Man Who Watched the Trains Go By, but her latest book 
will please those who demand something more than a_ stab 
in the back or the sound of a revolver shot. In some respects 
it reminded me of Maugham’s Cakes and Ale, for Stranger 
Than Truth, in its modest way, contains as much satire of 
writers and their ways. Miss Caspary digs quietly at American 
“pulp” writers and big-business Messiahs of the “How to Win 
Friends ” type with great success. The descriptions, for instance, of 
the whole monstrous set-up of the Truth and Crime magazine which 
the narrator edits, and all its subsidiary papers, up to Noble 
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Barclay’s best-seller, My Life Is Truth, are, it seems to me, g 
diagnosis of a sinister trend in the American way of life. Noble 
Barclay’s successful recipe of “truth-sharing” is, of course, only 
another version of how the human need for confession and reassyr. 
ance in the face of death and failure has been exploited by varioys 
sects and “societies” all over the world, particularly in America 
The truth of her observation, the choice of her material, which js 
always something more than just a “ setting,” and the sharpness of 
her characterisation are where Miss Caspary differs from other 
writers of the same type. 

Her people are very much drawn “in the round.” Who hasnt 
met Lola, the frustrated, bitter poetess, either in Greenwich Village, 
Soho, Montmartre, the Vieux Port or Chelsea, some time in his or 
her life? The Lolas of this life are innumerable ; they make love 
desperately ; they write a single memorable poem ; they drink night 
after night, and finally they are found in a back room, without a 
penny, dead. For every successful poet there are a hundred such 
as she. Noble Barclay, too, is an easily recognisable monster of the 
twentieth century. He is the vampire of credulity, the father 
confessor of a thousand devoted disciples who fasten on his broad 
shoulders, for a consideration, the terrors of a lifetime. In dealing 
with these people so well Miss Caspary must have found the con- 
ventional “plot” of the crime story an unfortunate imposition, 
If she breaks down anywhere it is in the fact that one can see too 
quickly the end, but this, I think, detracts little from a book thar js 
eminently worth-while reading. 

The third book on my list is something of a puzzle. The style of 
Do I Wake or Sleep is highly individual—a literary marriage between 
Henry James and Katherine Mansfield—and as one wanders down 
the gilded staircases.of subordinate clauses, through long purple 
passages, one wonders indeed whether one is awake or sleeping, and 
where, oh where, is the story? Though I kept my attention closely 
on Millicent’s thoughts as she lay in bed, or walked around New 
York in 1939, or listened to Bridget’s confessions, or listened again 
to the self-pitying conversations of the man she thought she would 
marry, I nevertheless found myself confused. It was like watching 
a clever conjuring trick ; one wondered all the time what was happen- 
ing behind the illusion. 

“She knew that young mien were never entranced with her and 
that, fascinating as she thought they were, and much as she yearned 
to attract them, those mysterious little nets woven round most young 
women, filaments so vibrant that she could actually feel the air quiver- 
ing whenever two people of the opposite sex had begun to spin them 
together, would never be spun around her—something was lacking, 
inasmuch as, long as she might for these moments of penetrating 
sweetness—-this mystery to weave about her and someone of the 
opposite sex—she was incapable of paying out the first fine filaments.” 

From this I gathered that Millicent needed love, but whether she 
got it in that brilliant New York summer of 1939, with the war 
approaching and chaos opening under her feet like a chasm, I never 
discovered. Rosin KING. 


Shorter Notice 


Crockford Prefaces: The Editor Looks Back. 
Press. 12s. 6d.) 

THESE collected prefaces, which have all appeared from the same 
anonymous hand during the last twenty-five years, display a pungency 
and directness which subscribers to Crockford’s have by now come 
to expect. Thus, although concerned primarily with ecclesiastical 
matters, they are of interest generally not only for their content but 
for the strength of the writing and the total lack of ambiguity. 
Certain topics, as the author points out in his introduction, are of 
annual recurrence. There is the continual anxiety over the supply 
of candidates for Holy Orders, the problem of the financial position 
of the clergy, and, in the earlier pages, the pensions measure. In 
connection with pensions the author asks the questions so often 
repeated by the laity: “ What manner of man does the nation really 
desire (or deserve) to get for the ministry of the Church ? ” Where 
doctrine is concerned, his standpoint is clear: “We do not think 
that the Church of England has no better destiny before it than to 
‘mark time’ indefinitely in a spot whose principal attraction lies in 
the fact that it is about equidistant from Geneva and Rome ; ” and, 
in matters of procedure and administration he is just as succinct: 
“The Church of England can never forget that it must take account 
of the nation as a whole . . . because it is a Church and not a sect.” 
From this, the viewpoint of the Church Established, he deals with 
those matters that have been brought to his notice during the last 
quarter of a century, and if one does not always agree with his con- 
clusions one must admit that they are stimulating. 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 453 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week 
December 9th. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 

















ACROSS 14. Confused as in nook. (8.) 

16. The French don’t seem to think it a 
good house. (9.) 
Region of insular blondes? (4, 4.) 
It just shows what one may suffer in 


1. At work he is definitely on the map. 
(12.) 17. 
9. Here they ought to know what twice 18. 


two makes, and that’s flat! (9.) a bedroom. (8.) 
10, Eyes on the Pacific. (5.) 20. Footballers with . lot of “ away” 
ll. Persuade. (6.) fixtures ? (7.) 


12. My end ? 
(8.) 

13. Peripatetic nursery bird. 

1S. A safe line in foot wear. (8.) 

18. Used by the stonewaller ? (8.) 25. 
19. “The game is more than the i 
of the game” (Kipling). (6.) 

21. One might expect these cattle-thieves 


No, I escape in disguise. 22. One can’t get reasonable permission 
without him. (5.) 

This ensign has nothing to do with 
surrender. (5.) 

A binding quadruped. (4.) 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 451 


(6.) 24. 








to be overheard. (8.) 

23. His interests were centred in a 
descending scale. (6.) 

26. There’s nothing in a fall. (5.) 

27. “ Bird-song at morning and at 
night” (Stevenson (9.) 

28. Inexperienced digits make things 
grow. (5, 7.) 

DOWN 

1. Puss on the fish. (7.) 

2. It's mad to unplait this. (5.) 

3. “sy too much in designing textiles. 

4. Gather (4.) 

5. Avuncular foot? (8.) 

6. Paper in the rough, so to speak. (5.) 

7, Blazon from “ Hamlet.” (7.) 

8. Plant which compresses the farmer’s 
cash? (8.) 











SOLUTION ON DECEMBER 12th 


The winner of Crossword No. 451 is: Mrs. E. M. Harrison, Hoo 
Lane, Campden, Glos. 
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helps to supply the Church’s need 
for BOOKS 


Future usefulness depends upon present resources, so please 
give generously in this worthy cause. Contributions should 
be addressed to the Home Secretary 


UNITED SOCIETY for CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 
R.T.S. 1799 C.LS. (China) 1884 


Dept. $.21, Doran Court, Reigate Road, Redhill, Surrey 


C.L.S. (India) 1858 

















The Acid Test 


Every schoolboy remembers that acids turn blue litmus paper red, 


while alkalis turn red litmus blue. But ‘ acid ’ and ‘ alkali’ are not 
precise words like ‘ circular ’ and ‘ square ’. Of two liquids, one may 
be much more acid than the other. It is often important to 
know exactly how acid or alkaline a given liquid is, particularly in 
canning, brewing, paper-making, sewage-disposal and leather manu- 
facture. Indeed, in all branches of pure and applied chemistry one 
of the commonest methods of test and control is the estimation of 
what is known as hydrogen-ion concentration. Litmus still has its 
uses, but the modern chemist is able to get far more precise informa- 
tion by means of a whole range of dyes, which change colour dramat- 
ically at different hydrogen-ion concentrations. When liquids are 
too intense in colour, however, or have other properties which 
interfere with the colour changes, a pH-meter is used (pH is the 
symbol for hydrogen-ion concentration). This apparatus is illus- 
trated above. It measures the electromotive 
force between the solution under test and a 
standard glass electrode, and gives results of 
great accuracy. ‘The pH-meter is another of 
the tools which enable the research chemist 
and the British chemical industry to place the 
resources of Nature at the disposal of the Nation. 





{ 8s, 6d. each 










Recent Chiltern Library Titles 


The Life of Charlotte Bronté 
MRS. GASKELL 


A new edition of this famous biography has been needed for some 
years, and the present edition has been planned to coincide with 
the celebration of the publication of Jane Eyre, Wuthering Heights 
and Agnes Grey. Introduction by Margaret Lane. 


In a Glass Darkly 
SHERIDAN LE FANU 


A new edition of these famous stories of the supernatural. “* This 
writer has the knack of making his reader comfortably uncomfort- 
able.”’The Observer. Introduction by V. S. Pritchett. 


meets JOHN LEHMANN 
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COMPANY MEETING 
ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
HIGHLY LIQUID POSITION 











The annual general court of proprietors of The Royal Bank of Scotland 
was held in Edinburgh on November 26th. 

The Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, P.C., G.C.V.O., governor of 
the bank, in the course of his speech, said: The directors are pleased 
—_ to submit what in their opinion is a very satisfactory statement. 

¢ deposits again constitute a new record in the history of the bank, 


amounting to £131,001,902, and thus showing an increase of £11,963,000 


over the comparable figures of last year. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Our notes in circulation at £9,428,922 show a slight contraction on last | 


year’s total. It seems a natural trend and is comparable with what 
occurred shortly after the conclusion of the first world war. Acceptances 
and endorsements of foreign bills and other obligations are little changed 
on the year at £4,327,928. Bound up as it largely is with foreign trade. 
this is an item which we shall be glad to see increased, and we would 
welcome enquiries in this connection from friends and connections at 
home and abroad. 


Liqum ASSETS AND INVESTMENTS. 
— position of the Bank is again emphasised in the 
h 


The highly 
balances with the Bank of England and other banks, 


balance-sheet. 


_ favourable to the Government than a long-term borrowing rate of 
| 3 per cent. 


money in London at call and short notice, etc., amounting altogether to | 


£31,563,148, represent over 22 per cent. of ‘our liabilities to the public. 
Our treasury deposit receipts at £9,000,000 are £1,000,000 down on last 
year, this being im accordance with the general experience. Treasury 
bills, on the other hand, show an increase of about £500,000, and there 
is a slight fall in commercial bills. British Government securities at 
£67,041,959 show an increase of £6,000,000 on last year, and the market 


value is again considerably in excess of the value at which these invest- | 


ments stand in our books—a remark which also applies to our Dominion, 
Colonial and other investments. 

Advances on cash credit and current accounts and loans on stocks and 
securities have been combined this year, and the total, £29,771,180, shows 
a welcome increase of £3,200,000 over the comparable figures for last 
year. The increase is well spread over agriculture, trade and commerce, 
and while it is no doubt due partly to the increased level of prices, there 
have been increasing signs of a demand for accommodation for develop- 
ment. The Bank is prepared, as always, to give most careful consideration 
to proposals which conform to sound banking principles. 


We show an increase of £10,000 over last year’s profit, which the | 
directors consider a satisfactory result keeping in mind the additional | 


sum to be provided for taxation and the ever-increasing total of charges 
of management. The directors recommend a dividend for the half-year 
at the same rate as formerly—17 per cent. per annum. 


ECONOMIC SITUATION 

Since I addressed you a year ago the outward signs of the economic 
situation have undergone a noticeable change. In some respects the 
position has been aggravated by contemporary happenings but, in the 
main, it cannot be said that our present difficulties are due in any 
great degree to the sudden emergence of unfavourable events. Rather 
is it—and this was bound to take place sooner or later—that simple 
economic laws have begun to assert themselves. 

One takes hope from the fact that, even if somewhat gradually, the 
needs of the situation are now becoming better understood and, so far 
as Scotland is concerned, we must see to it that she is equipped to play 
once again a leading part in the rehabilitation of our commercial greatness. 
One is glad to note in this direction an enlivening of the national 
conscience which augurs well for the future. 

The report was adopted. 
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| the exhibiting and more stable side of the cinema industry, will now 





Few people would have predicted that within a fortnight of Si, 
Stafford Cripps succeeding Mr. Dalton we should have a firm Marker 
in home industrial Ordinary shares and falling prices for Bilt-edged 
Nor is it easy to explain this remarkable contrast in market behaviour 
on rational lines. In part the tumble in gilt-edged prices is the result 
of technical influences. Speculators in the long-dated stocks were 
badly over-bought, and their discomfiture has been hastened and 
accentuated by “bear” selling. It still remains to answer the ques. 
tion why investment support has not been forthcoming. Apparently 
the view is gaining ground that the new Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will not countenance the creation of fresh credit to enable the 
Treasury to raise gilt-edged prices. As a corollary of that view, Many 
believe that the market will not find a healthy level at anything more 


On that assumption they predict that a 3 per cent, and 
not a 24 per cent. long-dated stock will be issued on January 1st 4 
the compensation medium to home railway investors. Frankly, | 
find it difficult to read Sir Stafford Cripps’ mind, but I hope he js 
realist enough to avoid fixing yet another unattainable target which 
will involve him in fresh trouble in Throgmorton Street. Better by 
far accept the verdict of the general body of investors and consolj- 
date the market around 3 per cent., a rate which would command 
widespread support. 


MR. RANK’S FILM DEAL 


Few people would dispute that Mr. J. Arthur Rank has done and 
is still doing useful service to the British film industry. It is th 
greater pity that he should have seen fit to announce a financial dei 
involving something over £1,000,000, in which he himself is largely 
interested, in such brief terms as to excite critical comment in th 
City. The deal in question concerns the purchase oirbehalf of Odeon 
Theatres, which is a public company, of shares in the General Cinem 
Finance Corporation, a private company in which Mr. Rank is th 
principal shareholder. The object of the deal, as explained in th 
original announcement, is to streamline the interests of the Rank 
organisation in the exhibiting and producing sides of the industry. 
What has upset many shareholders in Odeon Theatres is the lack of 
information as to the price paid for this investment and the implic- 
tion which the deal carries that Odeon Theatres, hitherto engaged in 


interest itself substantially in the more speculative business of film 
production and distribution. 

In his reply to critics Mr. Rank points out that he is selling his 
shares in General Cinema Finance at the price he paid for them, 
but that is scarcely an effective rejoinder to the argument that in his 
own interest the full financial details of the deal should be disclosed. 
He also justifies his decision to take Odeon Theatres into the pro 
duction side of the business by reference to his speech to share- 
holders in 1944. He then emphasised the advantages of a link-up 
between producing and exhibiting interests. Obviously Mr. Rank, 
who should be in a position to know, is convinced that Odeon 
Theatres will benefit from the step now being taken. This seems 
to me to provide all the more justification for the criticism levelled 
by certain shareholders that the whole position should have bees 
explained at special meetings. 


A YIELD OF 11 PER CENT. 


Investors on the look out for shares which after the recent set-back 
are giving a high yield and which should now have some prospect d 
recovery might consider the 1s, Ordinaries of the International Twi 
Drill Company, standing around 11s. 3d. A few months ago th 
market quotation was around 15s. 6d. and in August a new issue ii 
the ratio of one share for every two held was made at tos. 6d. This 
is an old-established concern, manufacturing twist drills, cutters aad 
other precision tools. Last year it extended its business by acquifing 
the Pickford Tool Company, and it was to provide fresh workilg 
capital to finance the expanding business of this subsidiary that & 
new issue was made three months ago. For 1946 consolidated tradig 
profit amounted to £83,088 and a dividend of 125 per cent. was OF 
sistent with the payment of £29,156 in E.P.T. and with the translé 
of £10,000 to reserve. For the current year two interim dividend 
amounting together to 100 per cent., have already been paid, and# 
is confidently forecast that the total distribution will be at least 125 P* 
cent. on the enlarged capital. On this basis the shares at 11s. 34 # 
offering the generous yield of * per cent. 
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ane. Min. 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 


meraging 44 

DDRESSED notepaper, best eusiity, cream wove or 
A eet high-class printing 600 18s, 6d., extra 500s 12s, 
inted, 78, 6d plain, sheets a white bank type- 
pa Samples on 


r 4to all paid 
-—] PW. fa Enniskillen * northern Ireland. 
matL-NATIONS SHORTHAND.—One World rapid writing 
Al sytem using ordinary letters of the alphabet. Test 


jesson 3d.—Dvuitons, Lrp., Dept. SSR, 92/3, Gt. Russeil 
London, W.C.1. 
“"RTISTS! Home Tuitio’ by famous Press Artist, Free 
booklet fom, London Art College (Dept. 108), 143, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4 
VOID FURS GOT BY TORTUR Write for Fur 
Crusade leaflets, whic: also tli you how to kill 


and poultry humanely, with comments 
slaughter methods.—-Masor C. 
Road London,, 8.W.10. 


domestic animals 
on our own and Jewish 
Van per Brit, 49, Tregunter 
E SATISFIED—buy 
Bermaline Bread 
Asx Your Baer. 
RITISH-AMERICAN FELLOWSHIP welcomes support 
of all interested in Anglo-American understanding. 
Monthly News Letter, Lecture Meetings, Book bye 6a, 
ee. 1s. 6d. yearly. Junior Men.bershi (under ris 
—For details write Secrerany 39, Ebury St., S.W 
fonek 
h 


VALENDARS.—Old Englisn customs still in 


3s. 6d. Flowers and their Saints. 2s. 6d. Both post 
free. Manx Savace, Upper Basildon, Reading. 
ANCER SUFFERER, 47710.-Poor man (45) living with 


mother (82) who has to nurse him. Inoperable. 
This but one of many sad cases for whom funds are 
urgently needed. Please help! Jewellery welcomed and 
sold.—Nariona Socuery ror Cancer Rewier, Dept. G7, 47, 
Victoria Street 1. 

*‘ANDLELIGHT. Small rooms lit by new - git candle- 
ts of silver, glass, pottery, wood, —Heau's, 

1%, Tottenham Court w.i 
ISTMAS and Birthday Gifts.—American Magazine 
subscriptions make ideal presents, bringing year-round 
enjoyment at low cost. Choose from over titles—every 


interest covered. For full details and subscription rates 
send for descriptive leaflet.—Twomas anv Co.. 161-S. Layton 
Road, Biackpool 


YOFFEE, FINEST PRE-WAR QUALITY, Roasted and 
ground the day of sou. Orders promptly attended 
1 b. 3/6 2’ tbs 6/4, 34 lbs 10/-, Ss. 18/- ine. 
the Beginning of the cen- 


Baliards Lane, 
IN FREE, Ladies’, girls’ new macks. ol . 
mit from Board of Trade to sell coupon free Iva 
Brand,”’ made from new silver grey Balloon Fabric, with 
belt and hood, contrasting cuffs and eeene Guaranteed 
waterproof. Size lengths 42, 46 Price 67s, 6d. 
each. Postage 1is.—(Dept 804), Chestnut 
Avenue, Bedford 
OES your telephone often ring unanswered? Join 
] Finders and tell your friends to ring Finders, GERrard 
9050, with messages if they get no reply from your number 
iis. a year subscription includes this and many other 
telephone-secretarial services —_ GERrard 9050 for de- 
77, Dean 6t., W.1 


Coffee eR since 

wry.—Jamaica PLANtTaTIonNs Lrp., 

London, N.3._ (14 highest awards.) 
YOUPO! 


pst. 


‘Cane "awe Co., 


tails, or write Finpers, 

iy Recionat Trust Lrp., 8, Clifford Street, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1 Telephone REGent 5983 

and REGent 2914 


LAT, Rooms, Cottage, Mews—anything habitable— 
desperately needed by ex-officer in Richmond-Twicken- 
ham-Hampton area.—Box No. 276a. 
| EAL’S REMAKE MATTRESSES (except certain spring 
interior types) and clean cases, but ys — Fr 4 
cannot supply new covers at present.—HEaL 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
Hs wish to buy antique furniture or furniture of 
their own manufacture. Will owners in the London 
area please send full particulars to Heat anp Son, 196, 
Tottenham Court d W.1. 
EAL'S wish to buy old-fashioned Quilts in good © 
dition, particularly those of Patchwork, Tufted, Hand 
quilted and Checker Piaids. or those made up of Ol 


Brocades...Will owners please send description to Hat 
ano Son, 196, Tottenham Court a 
IGHEST PRICES PAID _ = Coins and Medals, 


especially collections, god and rare silver pieces. 
Standard a of Engl Coins, 5s.; Seaby’s Monthly 
Coin and Meda! Bulletin, 5s. per annum.—B. A. SEasr, 
Lm., 65, Great Portland Street, London, : 
NVISIBLE MENDING.—Burnt. torn and moth-eaten 
garments invisibly mended in two weeks, laddered 
stockings in three days. Call or send, marking damage.— 
Brett ge Menovers, LTD., 3 New Bond St., W.1 
TTA “A RARY BENT "?—Develop it 
LD croctabts ““™ coneanal’ tuition at the Lonpon 
Scnoot or Jovrnatism—the only school under the patronage 
of leading newspaper proprietors. Training in ——. 
Short Stories. Article Writing. Poetry. Radio Plays. Eng. 
re Each —— now offered at REDU' 
senting correspondence.—Write for free 
taviee and Book to: *brospect us Pept. L.S.J.. 57. Gordon 
Square, London. W.C.1 4574. 
OW TO SERVE MEALS in a manner which will retain 
the maximum nutriment is solved easily 
absorbed CORRESPONDENCE COURSE IN FOOD VALUES, 
compiled by Experts in Nutrition and Dietetics. Details: 
8 G. T.. THe Carerine Gesseesisass Cotiece, LD., 
3-37, Aybrook Street, London. 
LA2" arranging private Christmas party. guest house, 


Sussex, wishes hear from others join. Children 
welcome.— Box 5a 

ITERARY TYPING, 1/6 per eee. Carbon copies 6d. 

ge envelo addre: .—Mars. R. 
Jtnincs, 35, Meadow Walk. Ewell well 3807. 


)," ETAL BEDSTEADS REPAIRS.—Heal’s can now 
a) undertake repairs to metal bedsteads, cots and metal 
ead et resses.—HEaL anp Son 196, Tottenham Court 


M: GODMOTHERS! If you 

Princie’s of Knicutssaince (No. 14, nearly opposite 

Wilton Place), the best of their wonderful selection of 

Swill have gone. If you can't qc up to Knightsbridge, 
cheque with your ideas for my present to Mrs 

r post something suitable to you—or 

Forgive this reminder from your loving god- 


don’t call soon at 


Wool Blankets. (a) Canadian Bound edges, 
in. x 87 in., colours blue-grey and it. grey, 70s. pr. 
(b) Light grey, 60'in x 87 in., 60s. pr. New Gold Nylon 
rachutes, 28 panels; eoch nae lyd. at base tapering to 
3 in. at top and 4 yds. 12 } Par.. 40s.: } Par., 75s.; 
Whole Par. S Ealletastion” or back.— 
Conway, Lro. (Dept. 48), Church 
Street. London N.16 


money 


174. Stoke Newington 





N INIATURES ex agutetecty 
photograph. Moderate ee 
Chorley Road, Parbold, Lancs 
N ODERN BOOKS WANTED.—/ 
Office Court, Fleet Street. E 
N ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. 
re-directed, 5s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO, 23, 
SYCHO-ANALYST, Doctor of Pntleseghy. cvailabie for 
consultation and treatment.<Box 2 
EMAKE HANDBAG CO. Fm mg all kinds of Handbag 
repairs, alterations and Relines Send for estimate.— 
67, Brompton Road, Mnlehisteidee 8.W.3 (over Randalls). 
HEUMATISM.—Ensure @ pain-free winter with a world- 
famous “ Heala’’ ray lamp at home. High medical 
spp. Bkit. fr.—Heata (E-M) Lro.. 13b, High N.W.6. 
JOLID OAK RAINWATER BUTTS: Also GARDEN 
T for flowers or shrubs, various sizes, Cata- 
ipue by post from BaLpwics’s. 62 Grosvenor St., London, 


inted on Ivory from 4 
Specimens sent.—J., 28, 


Game Hatt, Lep., Wine 
ion witte™ 


oj hs World Is My Cinema.” by E. 
12/6. Illustrated. 


& M Mz. Robson, 
Informative.—Sipnavan Society, 
9, Eastbury Court, Kensington, W.14. 
WHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL gouanee, South 
Molton Street, W.1. MA 5306-8 
HE LADYSMAID sells model gowns on commission 
without coupons Alterations.—282, Kensington High 
Street, 14. 
IES dry cleaned, hand pressed, is 
Expert repairs. Ask price list.—Ross Tis CLEANING 
Service, 106, The Walk, Potters Bar, Middlesex. 
TF.OM LONG you'll find the perfect biend, 
One smokes it to the very end 
‘TWUMBING YOU! No basic petrol means that ——_— 
will want lifts. If you are using your car please ca 
thanks from grateful 


each, postage 64. 


a Guy's oem to receive practical 
ssengers.—_Write or ‘phone Apres. Secretarr, Guy's 
ospital, S.E.1 (HOP_ 3334). 
tine and Duplicating.—Literary and commercial work. 
Prompt, personal service: 14 yrs.’ exp. . refs. 
Shorthand. pas reasonable.—Marcuerits Watts, 8, 
Halifax Pi., 12. 


rior 1870, with coloured 


WANTED. OLD 
irds Costume, Views, etc. 


KS, 
plates of Flowers, Fruit 


—Write G. L. Baxer, 96, Elms Vale Road. Dover, Kent. 
Watce REPAIRS. Guarantee one year. Estimater 
before proceeding. Best craftsmanship. Moderate 


ghar es. Parcels sages. Geantr, 129, Stoke Newing- 
ton Road, London 
WATCHES WANTED.—New, Old. Disused, Out of Order. 
Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash or offer by 
return._-KAY'S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, Manchester, 4. 
W's FOR PROFIT. —Send for free booklet.—REcEnt 
Institute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 





EDUCATIONAL 


A BECTSHOLME SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE. Entrance 
and Scholarship Tests will be held at the School 
from March 28th-3ist, 1948. Two or three Sand ets 
only are offered this year, value between £45 and £ . 
per annum.—Details may be obtained from the 
MASTER'S Secretary, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Staffs. 
SHRIDGE, BERKHAMSTED, HERTS (Principal 
GENERAL Ste Bernarp Pacer, G.C.B., D.S.O., M.C.). Ash- 


ridge is a residential College for education in citizen- 
oe. and provides an open forum for discussion. Course 
: Week-end December i2th-December 15th, 1947, Youth 


in the Modern World; Subjects 
the Adolescent, 


Educational Problems of 
Social Environ- 

. Esq., B.S8c.; Religious Education, 
Fleming, M.A.; Youth Leadersh ip: At 
. the Countess of Eldon. The Course 
evening and disperses ie Monday 
morning. Inclusive fee—2£% 3s.—Application for enrol- 
ment should be made to the Bursar Ashridge, Berkham- 
sted, Herts. Telephone: Little Gaddesden 3191. 

AVIES, LAING and DICK 7, Holland Park, W.11.— 

Individual tuition for a. Navy ~ 
Entry. Army Entrance (new scheme M.B ig 
and School Certificates, London iatriculation, University 
Entrance and Scholarships. 


assembles Friday 


AVIES’S INotvipvAL Turtion ror EXAMINATIONS. — 
Advice without fee or obligation. Special courses ps 
Home Civil, Foreign Service, Universit Entrance. H 


Separa’: establishment for a 
ute can be arranged.—Davies's, 
W.7. WES 6564. 


School Certificate, etc. 
under fifteen. Visitin 
54, Hyde Park Gate, 
EES, &c. Postal thy; = for 
A., B.8c.( Eco 


Lond. Matric. Spec. Ent. n.), 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D, and Diploma. Moderate Fees, ins 
ments.—Prospectus from ©. D. A., .D., 

B.93, WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD. (Est. 1894.) 


N ayrain SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 57, Duke Street, 
mae CENTRE OP ADULT EDUCATION. The 
1948 programme, including courses in The Ar Psy- 

chology, History and Rural England, is now available 

from the eo hie Manor. Tring, rts. 
USSIAN, Germ French, by Professional teacher. 
—Ness. 8 Fiat, "02, Peet Titchfield Street, W.1. 
USSIAN TRANSLATIONS, into and from English. by 
expert professional transiator | Any subject; work done 

promptly ond neatly typed. nang . Box 26 

UFFOLK. Sr. Fe.x Scm Sumpnen a examina- 
tion will be held in hy spring term 1948, for the pur- 
pose of awarding Scholarships and Exhibitions. lar- 

r annum be awarded. 

4) years on “March Ist, 1948. 

— particulars apply HEADMISTRESS later wl 

February ist. 








APPOINTMENTS—VACANT & — TED 


None of the vacancies advertised below rela anyone 
to whom the Control of Engagement Order a ioe applies. 
B.C. invites applications for Programme Assistants, 
eHungarian Section, European Services. The work 
consists principally of translating and broadcasting, and 
the selected candidate will also have opportunities of 
writing original scripts. Candidates should have 
thorough knowledge of Hungarian and to — Hungarian 
with an acceptable accent Recent experie of condi- 
tions in Hungary would be considered an advantage. Mey! 
is in grades rising by annua! increments of £30 to £680 
and £40 to per annum.—Detatled a lications to 
APPOINTMENTS Orricer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1., 
marked ‘‘ Hungarian Section SPT,."’ within seven days For 
acknowledgment enclose stamped addressed envelope, 
ILERICAL and Secretarial work, man or woman, country 
near Dorking. Unfurnished flat, five rooms, th, free 
electric light as part wages.—Box 268a. 


695 


RITISH ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY.—Purtic Reta- 
TIONS Orricer.—Applications are invited for. ‘the post 
of Public Relations O} the Secretariat of 
Authority with head in London. 
a yy OF qualifications, will be paid within a 


1947 


scale by annual increments a 
£50 to £2,000 per annum, subject to. deductions _ sup 
annuation. Candidates should have the ability to - 
duct a public information service, includiny -e.. rela- 
tions work, advertising, posters, films a phiets. 
Applications, which = be acknowledged and treated as 
confidential, should sent within 14 days to the 


Director or 2 --— at British Electricity "Authority. 
Portland oa 1704, Great Portland Street, London, W. 


“ITY OF ORK.—Castte MuvUssum.—App! pane are 
invited tor" the appointment of Curator of the Castle 
Museum, York, at a salary in accordance with AP.T. 
(£460 to £510 per annum) of 
1e laries of the National Joint Council for 
Authorities Administrative, etc.. Services, plus cost of 
livi bonus (at present £59 iés. per annum). 
appointment is subject to the provisions of 
Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and 
of Service of the National Joint Council. Experience in 
museum A and ability » arrange a Regional Museum 
| ay value essential (and possession of 
Dip‘oma of the Museums Association or its equivalent 
will an ad endorsed ‘ Curator, 
Castle” Museum,"’ setting out experience and 
copies of two recent i —-—- should reach 
1947. Can 
nm Clerk. 





signed not late: ber 3 
will disqua! aad a c. a dane Tow: 


ECRETARY.—Wiil — a afive La e 
Part-time assist., hie man, w. ci t ete. 
—Secaerary, 86, Brockenhurst Av., Worcester Park, ‘Surrey. 
ee UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL.—<Applications are 
invited for the Sotevins posts: (a) RaNain 
Suir (Grade I) in the Prehistoric Ar logy of Western 
Europe at a salary gente of £850 50/1,050 per annum. (b) 
Cuartes W. Jones Lecruresmm (Grade II) in the 
ment of ‘Ancient 1 s7.8 and Classi 


ical ———e =e ats 
salary scale of £ 625/25 800 om annum 
mencing salary to be fixed according to @ualifeations. and and 


experience within this range.  Appitentions t, 
academic qualifications and expe with ‘the 
names of recei not ot later = 


ree referees, should be 
January 8th, 1948, by the -~ A ned, from 
ticulars of the conditions of appointment may be obtained. 
StTanter Doumertt, Registrar. 
[®4D4n “ew a oy A.—Ibadan College ». being 
deve one of the ‘oe autonomous uni 

coll in West Africe, Applications are invited for 
the following 

le idates 


rel 
iat 
Sate 


ing heads of Sagres 
professor is on a 
and for a 
a. to 1,750 


allowance), 

b. juding £400 Ds. expatriation allewanee}. Rent for 
furnished resident tion will be 

Ducted at a charge of less than 10 per cent. 

Superannuation arrangements similar to 

made. es for members 

vided, on a and on annual leave. 

(six copies) Giving ¢ etailed particulars 

perience, qualifications and publications. and the names of 

ore referees. should be addressed before Jan — ist. 





Tine! 


2456 pa. a. expatriation 
S Smet 1 -- §, se 0" Be. 


aK 


t Secretary, Inter-University Cow 
ie ier Education in the rk Street, London, 
from whom further information may be obtained. 


whaba COLLEGE, NIGERIA .—Lisranian.— Ibadan 
Colleg e is being developed as one of the two autono- 


invited for of LIBraRtan Sa accordl: to 
qualifications and experience between £1. a. (ine 
ing £300 p.a. a allowance) and £1, 82. (in- 
cluding p.a triation qgliowance) — Appi ications 
(six copies), giving fuh details of qualifications oa the 
names of three retereee, should be addressed before 
Janua Ist, 1948, the Secretary, Inter-Universi 
Council for Higher Education t in the Colonies, 
treet, . W.1, from whom further information may 
obtained. 





EXHIBITIONS 


Ce PRINTS for Christmas deck 
Gallery offers an ee ¥ <potee r ot reproduce 
ar of paintings, Monday-F 
Street, Charing i. = 
NGLISH and Fre of } a. =. Water 
oman by Pn ~ vm , 2, 


XHIBITION of Water Colours of Swiss Mountain 
H. Ripstam, N.D.R.. A.LA., at Gra 


Lane, W.1. November 17th- 
‘on. to Pri. 
OXLES WART GALLERY, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 
Pictures of River and Se: Wad NORMAN HOWARD. 
Daily 8 till 6th Dec. (inc sats 


Laz GALLERY, AM. ‘New ae Street. W.1. 
rie es! A AINTINGS by JOHN TUNNARD. Daily 16-5.30. 
LD MASTER Paintings early English Water Colours, 
and Modern Decorative Paintings at Hat's, 196, 
tenham Court Road, W.1 





LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


OWARD League Annua! Meeting. Lord Templewood 

on The Qutiook for Penal Reforss. Wednesday, Dec. 3, 
6.15 p.m. North Hall, Church House, Great Smith Street. 
Westminster. 


SAvE yeas | now Ln WEEK. Sunpay, Novem- 
BER DECEMBER Central depots for 


shop, 124, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2; 
Dick Sheppard a Endsleigh Street, WC.L 
International Leagu 104, Southampton Row, i; 
International Students’ Servic ce. 59. Gloucester Place 
ic Committee for Reli-f Abroad. 2. a les Beret: 
W.1; Friends Relief Service, Friends H Roa oad. 
NW 1; Ransome’s an 
1 


Rapier’s. 2 
5.W (For local rs 
| te oe 
Kingsway, 7 Speakers: H. N_ Brailsford. Miss 
Lettice Jowitt Rt Hon. H. Graham White, R. R. Stokes, 
P. Chairman: Victor Gollancs Reserved tickets, Is 
= from Save Europe Now 15. James Street, W.C.2. 
(Some free seats.) 











ENTERTAINMENTS 


Le. Hammersmith. Riv, 4432. Sun., Dec. 7 at 1. 
Rosamund John, Felix Aylmer Cecil Trouncer in “ Tas 
FOUR ELEMENTS.” A programme of Poetry arranged by 
Patric Dickinson 
IALTO CINEMA.—Jeaa Cocteau’s La Bette sr ta Bets 
(A). English sub-titles. Programmes begin 12.35, 3.5, 
6.35. 8.0. Sundays, 4.30, 7.0. 





HOTELS, TRAVEL, &c. 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA, 2 mins sea, 1 min. shops and sta- 
tion.—-Comfortable Guest House; h. and c, all rooms; 
separate tables; lounge. Terms moderate. Winter vacancies, 
—Brochure from * Lanars,” 5, Jameson Road, Bexhill. 


ARLYON BAY, ST. AUSTELL, C. CorNwAtt.—CLirF 
Heap Hotet.—A rollicking jolly Christmas where the 
real family party spirit prevails—its fun right through. 
vely coast. Plenty sport Ideal comfort. Talkie pro- 
Jector. Club lic. Tel: Par 125 
HRISTMAS holiday free from care with own prime 
Norfolk Turkeys, Geese and Game in the Old English 
way, log fires, every modern comfort courteous service 
and a cuisine that has satisfied every guest this year. 
A.A. appointed.—Eastcourt Hore. Sheringham, Tel.: 91. 


EVONCOURT HOTEL, EXMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON. 

Delightful for winter residence. A very high standard 
of comfort is assured at this first-class hotel of 50 bed- 
rooms which include self-contained suites. Central heating 
throughout. Lift all floors. Faces South overlooking 
sea, and stands in its own charming grounds adjoining 
Golf Course. Free Golf. Hard Tennis Court. Licensed. 
Telephone 2277. 


Mots. 8S. Devon.—PENcarwicx HoTet. Much sought 
after for winter residence on account of the genial 
atmosphere, warmth, comfort and good meals. Cent. htg. 
Gas fires and h. and c. all bedrooms. Sunny central - 
tion overlooking sea Tel. 3307 
ORTFIELD HOTEL, SIDMOUTH 


8. DEVON.—Special 
luxuriate in the 


Winter terms; 50 perfection 
of comfort for whic is famous hotel has 
long been noted. Superb situation. Every modern 
amenity. Fully Licens . SEXX.—Write terms 


eXtended visits. Tels. 903/4 


ABRIEL COURT HOTEL, STOKE GABRIEL, 8. Devon. 
Pass on your home worries to us this Winter. Our 
hotel is attractive to a degree, with eve device for 
comfort incl.: cent, htg. all rooms. Lic, and good meals. 
Easy access Torquay. Tel.: 206. 
RAND HOTEL.—A Golfing Holiday by the sea in one 
of the finest hotels on the Lakeland Coast! Fully 
licensed.—Tariff from Manacrz Grand Hotel, Grange-over- 
Sands. Tel.: 431 
| Pa vi BROOK HOTEL, CHELTENHAM. A.A.XXXX, 
R.A.C. Under entirely new and personal management, 
For the discerning who seek a Country House atmosphere 
with superlative comfort. Amidst beautiful carroundings 
feet above Cheltenham. Own excellent 18 hole Golf 


Course. Central heating every room. Billiard Room. 
Cocktail Lounge. Week-end Dinner-Dance. Riding 
stables. Hunting.—Tel. 5861/2 (2 lines). 


ike 4 et. Bay Hotel.—For the gentle mildness 
of winter in 8, Cornwall. Enjoy good meals, interested 
personal service and an atmosphere of happy freedom in 
comfortable surroundings, Modern amenities. Tel.: 221. 


R. LAUNCESTON, Cornwatt.—OLD TREE HOUSE 
HOTEL 


“ Large beautiful Country. House where 
visitors live extremely comfortable trouble-free life during 
winter. fires. . and c.; warm bedrooms. Tennis; 
Shooting. 4-5 gns, long visits. Now booking Res. 
Proprietors. Tel.: Launceston 347. 

ORTH CORNWALL.—Wustr Down Horm, near 
4N Launceston. Shooting. Fishing, between Moors and 
Bea. Good cooking. own farm. Comfortable beds. Fully 


licensed.—Wuirtincmam. Tel.: Otterham Station 205. 


ORWOOD.—A_ quiet residential Hotel with beautiful 

gardens of 5 acres within enay access of City and 
West End. 60 bedrooms, excellent chef, passenger lift 
to all floors. Fully licensed. Terms from 5 ae 
week.—Miss GRamam. Manageress Queen's Hotel, Church 
Road, Upper Norwood, 8.E.19. Tel.: Liv. 1616. 


Qus: home in old Bucks farmhouse. _Two or three 
gentlefolk welcomed as paying guests. food. Hot 
ths. 4 gns, Christmas week 6) gns. Box No. 227. 


EST and Convalescence. Miss R. Pybus, O.B.E., S.R.N., 

The Brick House, Wicken, Newport, Essex. Tudor 
house, large garden, good cooking. 6 gns. per week. 
Ss", IVES. CORNWALL.—PORTHMINSTER HOTEL. 

Winter at sunny St. Ives and enjoy the charm and 
first-rate service and comfort at this noted hote 
6 ans. for extended visits. Overlooks sea. Fully licensed. 
Vacancies from mid-October. Tel.: 321 

ALMON FISHING. Splendid stretch to let about two 
S iles long on the Blackwater, near Fermoy February 
to end of Ma High and low water beats. House newly 
renovated, adjacent.—Box No., 274a. 

UNNY SOUTH DOWNS FOR eee parte 


Guests received in lady's home. mg or sho 
riods Good maids. Quiet comstert Lovely country. 
0. A. 


asy access Brighton-Worthing.—Box 

r E OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL, Rye, has now 
1 yg Good food soft beds, & warm hotel. 
Radiator and hot water in every bodroom. 
4 RQUAY. BUTE COURT HOTEL. Management who 
ws pride in comfort and welfare of their visitors. 

An hotel ideally situated almost on jevel overlooking sea 
with moderate amenities, central heating, games and 
billiard rooms. Terms from 4 gns. Tel.: — tit 
fEWO BRIDGES HOTEL, Nr. Tavistocs.—A hig standar 
oO ood living amidst glorious Dartmoor 

1 of comfort and © 1 lag tg Sy 


yell sheltered. 
scenery. We Hurting. Excellent 


is fires 
300-acre_ farm Riding Shooting. 
cellar.—Tel.: Princetown 6. 
TAYFARERS RESTAURANT AND CATE CONTINEN- 
W TALE.—20, GRANVILLE PLACE. Orcn’ > Srkezt, W.1. 
Tel.: Mayfair 5125. Open from Noon till }. p.m. janes, 
Afternoon Teas, Dinners. No house cha:ges. Excellen 
continental cuisine and Patisserie from own bakery. Tables 


bookable for dinners 
V ESTON-SUPER-MARE. ROYAL PIER HOTEL, Super 


comfort, exceptional amenities and a site just 

» ideal for winter visits Most rooms, le 
snd ingle. PAvate bathrooms. Own farm. Fully licensed. 
Tel.: . 
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rHOTELS 


Personally and independently 
recommended by 


Ashley Courtenay 


** 1 am a part of all that | bave met.”" 


FOR FRIENDS OVERSEAS. 


A limited stock of Ashley Courtenay's “Let's Halt 
Awhile"’ (1947 edition) bas been reserved for over- 
seas sales, Beautifully illustrated, and describing some 
400 of bis recommended hotels, it makes a delight{ul 
reminder of home, and an original Christmas gift. 
Packed in cardboard carton, ready tor direct forward- 
ing, copies can be obtained, price 65. 64, each, 
inclusive of postage, from Ashley Courtenay, Lid., 
Halifax House, Castle Street, Oxford. 


BOURNEMOUTH. THE WHITEHALL HOTEL, with 
private entrance to the Central Gardens, occupies a 
quiet position within two minutes of sea and_ shops. 
Resident Director Mrs. M. Avery, who has a flair for 
providing ¢ fare and a friendly environment. 
Lift. Book now for Avtumn and, Winter months. 
Tel.: Bournemouth 7155. 


BRIGHTON. ROYAL ALBION HOTEL. Now re-opened 
—refurnished and re-equipped. World famous in the 
era of the late Sir Harry Preston. It will become 
famous again under its new ownership, the same 
directorate as the Norfolk Hotel, Bournemouth. 
Welcome ! ! Telephone 9202 every room. 


BRIGHTON, King’s Cliff, STEYNING MANSIONS. 
Unique comfort and excellent cuisine. Sea Front. 
Every room has own private bathroom “en suite,” 
G.P.O. Telephone, wireless and electric fire. Fully 
licersed. Lift arage Tel.: 2589. * 

CHIPPING CAMPDEN, GLOS. COTSWOLD HOUSE 
HOT (Licensed). If you have no home and are 
not wedded to the life of a big town you can live 
well in this comfortable Cotswold house, close by the 
essential shops. Terms from 5 gns 

EASTBOURNE. SEAVIEW HOTEL. WINTER WISELY! 
We are prepared. Hermeseal draught proof windows, 
a hot air system fucled by logs. Radiators, electric, 
gas and lox fires, «nd as fuel for the body, catering 
ot a high order. Seaview Hotel, Eastbourne. Fully 
licensed. Tel. 4870. Write for leaflet ‘“‘ Winter Wisely.” 


EAST WITTERING, SUSSEX. OLD BARN HOTEL. 
A well-appointed hotel of distinction and charm. 
Beautifully situated on own foreshore facing South. 
Lovely sands. Running water and telephone all bed- 
rooms. Club licence. Tel.: West Wittering 3228. 
EXETER. THE ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. “ The 
Gateway to the West.”’ A beautiful old eighteenth 
century coaching house in the quiet of the Cathedral 
Close packed with the relics of a more leisured 
age yet replete with every modern amenity. Well 
appointed bedrooms. Restaurant. Cocktail Lounge 
and Lift. R.A.C A.A Telephone 4071-2. 
EXMOUTH. THE SEAGULL HOTFL. We are small 
and so can give a persona! service. We specialise 
in good food, well ed and always interesting. 
We can promise you warmth, comfort and a cheerful 
environment. We cater for children, even to 
extent of a trained nurse and a large playroom. 
Winter charges from 5 gns. Tel. 2582. 
FELIXSTOWE. FELIX HOTEL. Facing full South. 
Delightful gardens, terracing to sea shore. _ bed- 
rooms, hot and cold sea water baths, ballroom, squash 
rackets courts with vita-glass sun lounge. 21 tennis 


courts, billiards, croquet, putting. Reduced terms 
during off-season Telephone: Felixstowe 221. 
FOLKESTONE. THE LYNDHURST HOTEL for 


Holidays and Residence. Winter Residential Special 
Terms from 4) to 8 guineas. 76 Bedrooms, all with 
H. & C. and Box Spring Beds 7 Lounges. Lift. 
Wonderful position in large Private Gardens on the 
Leas. Bridge played. Brochure on application. You'll 
find évery comfort at The Lyndhurst. A REALLY 
GOOD HOTEL. Phone 3847. 
Nr. HASTINGS. FAIRLIGHT LODGE HOTEL. Sea 
air and Sussex Downs. Complete rest in small luxury 
hotel, 650ft. above sea level. Plenty of good food with 
riding, sea bathing and golf to bolster the appetite. 
Cocktail Bar Resident Proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. E. S. Bond. Tel.: Pett 2 
HAYTOR, SOUTH DEVON. MOORLAND HOTEL. 
Facing south. Vita-glass sun lounge, sheltered gardens. 
Riding stables adjoin. Vacancies for Christmas. Postal 
address and Station, Newton Abbot. 
HINDHEAD. MOOR HOUSE HOTEL. In_ most lovely 
part of Surrey. Overlooking the Golden Valley. Com- 
fortable bedrooms facing South. Spacious public rooms 
Centra] heating, C., electric fires in all bed- 
rooms Extensive library Television. Excellent 
meals Winter terms from 5) gens. - Phone 155. 
HINDHEAD. MOORLANDS HOTEL. This first-clas. 
hotel, redecorated and refurnished offers excellen 
residential accommodation Comfortable furnishe 
bedrooms with Post Office telephones. 6 acres 0 
Grounds Hard tennis courts. Restaurant open t 
non-residents. Bracing and lovely situation. Ta 
Hindhead 733. 
LYNOWURST. PARK HILL HOTEL. This beautifully 
situated Country House 1 mile from Lyndhurst, is 207 
under @ personal direction of Mr. and 
rs. Hargreaves, who also own Cotswold House Hc ‘el 
Chipping Campien. The choice is yours, the ae 
Forest, or The Cotswolds, for Autumn and Winter. 
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LYNMOUTH. TORS HOTEL. What's 
Autumn Tints? Winter warmth ? Th Pleasure ? 
Spirit ? Riding on Exmoor? Following the Hunt ? 
Then write to this superbly situated hotel 
Programme of special Christmas Festivities, 
licensed. Manager, R. C. Milburn. Tel.: Lynton 


MARLOW. COMPLEAT ANGLER. Count y 
Cocktail Party, Twenty-first Party = aneu 
whichever it is, will be the special care of the 
Manager. Tel.: Marlow 15. 

MArLocK. SMEDLEY'S, GREAT BR 
GREATEST HYDRO. Health is everything: fume 


and medical skill combine to make amends f 
ailments — = a troubled age. For further detalle 
write to the ecretary, Smedley’ rdre 
Derbyshire —— 


MINEHEAD. NORTHFIELD. A seventeen | 

beautifully appointed hotel, where the Resident Owens 
aim at the highest standards of Catering and Comfort. 
With Exmoor as the background and the sea its foot- 
Stool, a full catalogue of out-of-door pursuits is 


offered. From 7 guineas Tel.: 864 


NEWQUAY. HEADLAND HOTEL. A.A. 
Open all the year. A mild climate. An hotel where 
there is always something to do, billiards, bridge 
dancing. 18-Hole golf course adjoining Good food, 
ons oe attractive cocktail bar. 
entral heating. el. 2211. SPECIAL CHRISTMAS 
PESTIVITIES — 


NORTH DEVON WOODFORD BRIDGE 
MILTON DAMEREL, nr. Holsworthy. Oders 
winter terms, and good food, every comfort, cheerful 
service in the atmosphere of a Country House. Rough 
Shooting, inexpensive Hunting with three packs 


NORTHAM. NORTH DEVON COUNTRY CLUB 

KNAPP HOUSE. NO FOREIGN TRAVEL Spend 
winter and early spring in delightful old country house 
in beautiful Devon Excellent cuisine Log Pires, 
Central Heating. Cocktail Bar. Squash Court. 
Apply Secretary for brochure. Tel.: Northam §3. 


PENZANCE, overlooking Mounts Bay. Winter itn 
warmth and comfort THE MARINE HOTEL, offers 
you excellent food and every comfort, log fires in the 
lounge, H. C., gas fires and slumberland beds in all 
bedrooms. Winter terms 6 gns. per week inclusive 
Penzance 236 , 


PULBOROUGH, Sussex. CHEQUERS. By the South 
Downs. Unusual comfort, old-world charm. Delightful 
sunny location. C.H. log fires, etc., really warm in 
winter Farm and garden produce, varied and 
appetising meals (invariably commended). Excellent 
golf, riding, fishing; lovely walks. 1 hr. London; 
nr. Station Licensed Tel.: Puborough 86. 


ROTTINGDEAN. TUDOR CLOSE HOTEL. The loveliest 
hotel in Sussex again at your service. First-class 
Continental service and cuisine Licensed Under 
personal supervision Write Managing Director, or 
phone Rottingdean 9272. 


SEAFORD. ESPLANADE HOTEL. 
— a =, Open_ throughout 
erms November to March. Manageress: Mrs. Giles. 
Tel.: 3375. Trust Houses, Limited. 


SIDMOUTH. ROYAL GLEN HOTEL. Provides just 
the right environment for those looking for the com- 
fort, warmth and cheerfulness of an old-fashioned 
Christmas. A few vacancies only. Tel.: Sidmouth 221. 


SIDMOUTH. TORBAY HOTEL. This sunn sitioned 
family hotel, under the personal direction of Mrs. w.s. 


4 Star. 


Tonic gir, good 
year. Reduced 


Sanders, offers comfort and g catering in & 
picturesque resort famed for the mildness of its 
climate. Autumn and Winter terms on application. 
Tel. 90. 

SWANAGE. A GRAND CHRISTMAS will be your lot 
if you spend it at the GRAND HOTEL P 


Details with pleasure 
Stimpson. Resident Director. Tel.; 


Swanage 2249-0 


THURLESTONE, &. DEVON. THURLESTONE HOTEL. | 
First-class fully licensed seaside country hotel. Over 
100 bedrooms fitted with hot and cold running water 
and Post Office telephones. Golf, tennis, sq 

badminton, billiards. Tel.: Thurlestone 82/84. 


TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL. For Winter residence, 
A sunny bedroom with a Riviera view. food and 
wine. Our pre-war staff to greet and serve you. Harry 
Evans and his Band to entertain you. Ask Mr. and 


Mrs. S. R. Paul. General Managers, to quote 
Tel.: 2234. . “= 
TORQUAY. KILMORIE, just opened to meet the 
needs of those who normally would winter ab 


offers restful luxury rooms commanding uninterrup 
views of Torbay Good fare, warmth and a genuine 
welcome. All Osteopathic and kindred treatments 
under the direction of Mr. H. J. Ball, D.O. Brochure 
with pleasure. Tel 4865. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Faces tbe 
South and the Sun 400ft. up in 65 acres of Park 
Land 30 miles from London and the Coast Pully 
Licensed. First-class cuisine. Lift. Cocktail re~ + 
and ballroom. Free Golf on own sporting 9-ho 


course. Tel.: 1911. Winter terms by arrangement. 
NEAR WHIDDON DOWN, Mid _ Devon. FUIDGE 
MANOR. (Postal address: Spreyton.) A Country 


Sports Hotel and Licensed Club in beautiful scenery. 
Billiards, Squash, Tennis, Croquet, Putting, Riding and 
Rough Shooting. Family accommodation in two charm- 
ing Devon Cottages, modern conveniences. Whi 
Down 205. 


WYE VALLEY. Do you know South Herefordshire? 
The winding Wye, the green hills, the variegated 
forests, the black-and-white houses ? BROCKHAMP- 
TON COURT, BROCKHAMPTON, 7 miles from Ross, 
has recently been med as a country house hotel 
A few vacancies for the winter. Puller partic 

gladly sent country lovers. Write G. B. Tobey. 











Entered as second-class mail m 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C 2 
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